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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal oe the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal he Right the Prince CHRISTIAN. 





President—The Right Hon. the Earl uf DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 

Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, on TUESDAY 
MORNING NEXT, the 10th inst., commencing at 2.30 o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





ONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL, ROYAL 
ALBERT HALL.—Director, Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess MARY ADELAIDE, 
Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, G.C.B., and 
The Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR. 
THREE GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCES, SATUR- 
DAY, June 14th; Wednesday, June 18th; and Saturday, 
June 21st. Commencing at halt-past Two o'clock. 


N ADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON.—The only 

occasions on which Madame Christine Nilsson will sing 
in Sacred Music during the season are in Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” 
on Saturday, June 14th, and in the Sacred Selection on Satur- 
day, June 21st. 


ONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL, JUNE 14th.— 

SATURDAY MORNING, June 14th, the ‘‘ Messiah.” 

a Christine Nilsson, Trebelli-Bettini, Sims Reeves, 
an esl. 


ONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL, JUNE 18th.— 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, June 18th, Secular and 
Operatic Music, Soloists: Adelina Patti, Sinico, Scalchi, and 
bani ; Sims Reeves, Edardi, and Bettini ; Graziani and Faure. 


ONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL, JUNE 21st.— 

SATURDAY MORNING, June 2ist. The first part of 

e Programme will consist of Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater.” 

Soloists: Titiens, Trebelli-Bettini, Cam and Agnesi. 

The second part will include a Selection of Sacred Music, in 

which the above-named di ished artists will be joined by 
Christine Nilsson and other artists of Her Majesty’s Opera. 


ONDON -MUSICAL FESTIVAL, ROYAL 

4 ALBERT HALL, JUNE 14, June 18, June 21. Tickets, 

£1 1s., 158., 108. 6d., 7s., 58., 28. 6d. ; at the Royal Albert Hall ; 

at the Ticket Office of the London Musical Festival, at St. 
James's Hall ; and at all Libraries, Agents, and Publishers. 


HE LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION 
(established 1859)—Miss J. hag Me Baxter, Mr. 
ites, Mr. Land, and Mr. Lawler, give th 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT, at St. George’s-hall, 
June 19th. Solo Pianist—Miss Jessie Morrison, pup of Mr. 
W. H. Holmes. Mr. Land, Director, 4, Cambridge-place, 
bo yao k, Tickets at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, 
-street ; and Austin's Ticket-office, 16, Piccadilly. 

Stalls, 6s; reserved seats, 3s. 6d. ; balcony, 28.; back, 1s. 


Rk. KUHE’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT, MONDAY, June 9th.—FLORAL HALL, 
Garden.—Mesdames Adelina Patti, Sebel Smeroschi, 

D’Angeri, Scalchi, Edith Wynue, and Albani; MM. Nicolini, 
Bettini, F; Ciampi, Maurel, @ and Bagagiolo. 
Violin, Mdme, Norman-Neruda; violoncello, M. Paque ; viola, 
M. Waefelghem ; harp, Mr. Aptommas ; pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe. 
Conductors, MM. Vianesi, Bevignani, and Sir Julius Benedict. 


THE SHAH’S MARCH, for the Pianoforte, by. 
J. PRIDHAM, illustrated by a faithful Portrait. Price 
48; post free for 24’ stamps. Will be a pleasing memento of 
this great monarch’s visit to our country.—London: Publishe 
culy by Robert Cocks & Co,, New Burlington-street. 
(YER THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
SONGS, Duets, and Piano Pieces (the most er~7 om) 
sen! 


Carefully culled from all the es. 
free at half price.— 
gton-street. 
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and post free. All Sheet Music 
¥ tos Te LT 


’ 
TH HILLS OF LIGHT. New Sacred Song. 
Pap tds by the Rey. G, DUDLEY JACKSON. Music by 
¥. ABT, composer of the admired songs, ‘A Rose in Heaven,” 
Oh! ye Tears,” ‘Kathleen Aroon,” “The Cuckoo,” “ When 
the Swallows Hasten Home,” &. 38, All Sheet Music half 
Price, post free, in stamps. 


; Ropant Cocus and Co., New Burlington-strect, 


Ea 


d|I STOOD ALONE (Recollection)- - 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S 
LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OF SONGS 





FRANZ ABT. 


s. d. 
ROSE OF ROSES - - (jist @ 
THE SONG OF LOVE - =- - 306 
O FATHER PROTECT HIM - - 30 
MY MESSENGERS - - = =-. 30 
THE CONFESSION - m idle 30 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FOR 
THE WANDERER~ - - ack ia 


The Words of these Songs are by Miss Havergal. 





CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER - 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD .- = 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS .- 
FOLLOW ME GAILY . . * 
OVER THE OCEAN - - . ° 


oo WO 0 We 
000 0 OF 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


n 
- 


THAT EVENING (a Gondola Song)- 3 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER- - - 3 
ANGEL MUSIC - - + + + 4 
THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY 
Wee? ose 8 oth Fe wt ein SO 
OLET ME SLEEP - - + + 30 


o-o oF 





JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


KATIE MY QUEEN- - - - 
THE OFT-TOLD TALE - - - 
LITTLE MAY (InCandD) - - 


» bh PB Be 
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PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





LONDON, W. 





GTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Tnstruments, In direct communication with all the 
principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

aris, Vienna, and-Milan. Rooms for reaching or Practising. 
Etencterten, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire,— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308, Oxford-street, London, W. 


N SICAL UNION.—AUER AND DUVERNOY 
2XT TUESDAY.—These eminent Artists, express! 

from St. Petersburg and Paris. Quartet, in E red Mendels- 
sohn ; Sonata, Op. onata, Beethoven; Solo Violin, Quintet, 
¥ flat, piano, &c., Schumann ; Lied, A flat, Op. 58, Mendels- 
sohn ; Minuet, &c., 1st Sonata, Op. 24, Weber ; and other solos. 
Family tickets for three, one guinea ; Single, balf-a-quinea ; of 
meas d& Co., and Austin, at St. James’s-hall. Doors open 
quarter to three,—J. Etta, Director. 


HILHARMONIC SOCTETY.—Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—SIXTH CONCERT, MONDAY, 
June 9th, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 8 o'clock. Mendelssohn's 
Italian Symphony; Liszt's Poeme Symphonique, ‘ Tasso ;” 
Beethoven's Concerto for Violin, Violin, Herr Auer, &o. Miss 
Edith Wyane and Madame Trebelli-Bettini. Stalls, 10s. 6d; 
Balcony, 7s., 5s., and 2s, 6d. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, 
New Bond-street ; usual agents ; and Austin, St. James’s-hall. 





EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. — ST. 
b JAMES’S HALL.—J. F, BARNETT’S New Oratorio, 
“The RAISING OF LAZARUS,” first time of performance, 
under the direction of the Composer, WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
ING, June 18th. Public Rehearsal Saturday Afternoon, 
June 14th. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley. Band and Chorus, 350 
performers. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved seats, 7s. ; balcony, 5a. ; 
area, 2s. ; at St. James's-hall, and the Music-sellers. 


EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.—Notice. 
The PUBLIC REHEARSAL on SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOON of Wagner’s Opera, ‘‘ LOITENGRIN,” will commence at 
three o’clock, instead of 2.30. Programmes of the opera are 
now ready. Books of the Words can be had on Saturday after- 
noon. All Three Acts of the Opera will be given, but the 
erformance will not last more than two hours and a half. 
-B.—In consequence of the demand for tickets to hear 
Wagner's Opera for the first time in England, no complimentary 
admissions can be issued, 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERT.— 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, THURSDAY EVEN- 
ING, June 12th.—Miass Sophie Ferrari, Miss Mary Davies (first 
appearance), and Madame Patey ; Mr. Vernon Kigby and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Richards, Accom- 
panist, Mr. Edwin Bending. The ST. THOMAS’S CLHLOIR, 
Jonductor, Signor Randegger. Selections wi'l be sung from 
Brinley Richards’ new books, ‘The Songs of Wales” and 
“The Welsh Choir.” A new Chorus, “LET THE HILLS 
RESOUND,” (Brinley Richards), first time, Words by L. du 
TERREAUX. ‘Tickets, 103. 6d., 58., and 29. Gd. At the 
Rooms and Music-sellers; and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, 
St. Mary Abbot's Terrace, Kensington. 
N R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERT.— 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, TILURSDAY EVEN- 
ING, June 12th.—Miss Sophie Ferrari, Miss Mary Davies, and 
Madame Patey; Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The St. Thomas's Choir (200 voices), Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley 
Richards; accom Mr. Edwin Bending. Conductor, 
Signor Randegger. ‘Tickets, 10s., 58., and 2s. €d., at the 
Reoms and Music-sellers’, and Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 
84, New Bond-street. 


N R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ New Chorus, 

“LET THE HILLS RESOUND,” will be SUNG by the 
ST. THOMAS’S CHOIR, Conductor, Signor Randegeer, at his 
Evening Concert, June 12th, Tickets at Messra, K, Cocks and 
Co.’s, New Burlington-street, 























N R. JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty 
the Queen), has the honour to announce that his 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at 24, Belgrave- 
uare (by kind permission of the Marquis cf Downshire), on 
ONDAY, June 3¢th, at 8 o’clock. VWurther particulars will 
be duly announced,—53, Welbeck-street, W. 





R. GANZ has the honour to announce that his 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take 

place at ST. JAMES’3 HALL, on FRIDAY, June 27th. Full 
particulars will be duly announced,—16, Queen Anne-street, W. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 


Season. For lessons, eng ts for public and private 
pone Riper Bonney By lye =e 22a, Donser Srauet, 


Portman-square, W. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE,-- 
For wes and enriching the voice, avd removing 
affections of the throat, has main ed its high charaeter for t 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Lablache, and mauy of the C and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. ‘Io 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 
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W. C. LEVEY’S NEW MUSIC. 


FAVOURITE SONGS. 
ESMERALDA. Three Editions, E, F, and simplified in D, 
4a. each. 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. Two Editions, E flat and F. 4s. each. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Three Editions, C, E flat, and F. 
4a. each, 
THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID, 3s. 
THE DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 3s. 
COME HOME, MY SAILOR BOY. 3a, 
THE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 2s. 
THERE IS A BONG. 8s, 











NEW MUSIC SUNG IN 
“THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” 
At the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 


THE SPINNING SONG. 8s. 
BOLDIEK, KEST. Duet. 8a. 
BLANCHE OF DEVAN’'S SONG. 6a. 
A FIG FOR THE VICAR, %&, 





PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


FSMERALDA. By Witasim Kune, 4a, 

ESMERALDA. By Bainter Ricnanps. 4s. 

ESMERALDA, easy. By Jures Rocnarp. 24. 

ESMERALDA WALTZES, on Esmeralda, The Dear Emerald 
Isle, and the Magic of Music. By Cuarias Goprrry. 45, 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, By Witnetm Kune. 4s. 

THE MAGIC.OF MUSIC, Easy. By Jutes Rocganp. 2, 





DANCE MUSIC. 


Performed by the Orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre, under the 
direction of the Composer. 

THE DOLLY VARDEN POLKA. Illustrated. 8s. 

REBECCA WALTZES. Illustrated. 4s. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE. Illustrated. 4s. 

OLD ENGLISH DANCE. With Pipe and Timbrel. 3s. 


SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 
LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





. Just published, in crown 8¥o0., price 1s. 6d. 


MANUAL of VOCAL MUSIC for USE in 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by JOHN 
TAYLOR, Author of “ A few words on the Anglican Chant,” &e. 
Also, by the same Author, price 6d., ‘MUSIC and SOL-FA 
SYSTEMS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS,” forming a Plea 
for legitimate Musical Instruction in Schools. 
London: Groncs Puitip and Son, 82, Fleet-street. 


4 lee “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, ia published in the followin 

Editions: 8 < 
Pinte Gold Tithe ooo. cescncccs sascccccssoccsceces seeee 
With photograph of H.M.S. * Galatea” .. 0... c0sseeeees 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duet ..........cecesesseees sees 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 

MDOFE TEAM COMES 6 0.5 00 00.00 000000 cccvcccocs oo se 
DRED, Ga BOGE oso o'tn vc 060000 06 cn cdeece ce ccescc cscs 

London: J. B. Caamen & Co,, 201, Regeut-street, W. 
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Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
° 





§E CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Jdylle pour Piano, 
4a. 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4a. 
London: J. B. Caawen & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 9s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and orery detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplat t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library,” 
Church Review, 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck,” Sa, 6d., by Post 3s, 10d, 

“A few comimon-place sketches ob common-place characters 
in common-placo circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fuliilled,”—Prefuce, 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s, 6d. ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
** Useful to read to 4 class at Sunday achool. Interesting and 
instructive.”-—Church Heview, 
** Thoroughly Catholic in seotimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the inagination.”—Church Times, 


LOVE and UATE. A New Tale, by Author of 

> An — in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &o, 2a, ; by 
oat 2 

“A book we ean warmly praise and recommend to a lending 

library Oe Gaardiany 
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7, T. MAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B, 
Caamer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c.; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jonny Tuomas, 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical faets connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER AND 0OO., 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. ‘ 
PRICE ONE SHILLIvNg, 


gem DE SEVIGNE, HER cor. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By thy 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA, 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 








————— 


| pee BIOGRAPHIES, By 


WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 Vols., 8vo. 





NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By tl 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1yol, 8vo, 14s, 2° © 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, th 


Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illusttations. 1 vol., 5s. 


Mestoat RECOLLECTIONS of ile 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo, 











VE’8 DAUGHTERS. By B. Dyyp 
FENTON. 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs, J 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 








[0820n's HEART. By B, L 


FARJEON. 8 vols. 


HE CRAVENS OF CRAVENSCROFT, 


A Novel. By MISS PIGOTT. $8 vols, 


| *'"— MAY’S INTENTIONS, By 
JOHN POMEROY. 











OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT, A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” 8 vols, 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 


V* LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors 


of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. 











URPHY’S MASTER, and other 


in Stories. By the Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,” 
2v 


NLY A FACE, and other Stories, By 
MRS. ALEXANDRE FRASER. 


INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 
THs BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gaatts, 


Llustrated prospectus and Samples of Work gent post fret, 





201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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LONG AGO. 
I passed by a churchyard lonely, 
Far out in the country wild, 
And heard through the dusky silence, 
The wail of a weeping child. 
With sobs from her full heart breaking, 
An infant of six bright years 
Was clasping a grave-stone closely, 
And laying it with her tears. 


Oh, gently I strove to raise her! 

And kindly I strove to speak,— 

It made her but cling the closer, 

And paler became her cheek. 

She heeded not consolation, 

She would not be drawn away, 

And, ‘“‘ Mother! my own dear mother,” 
Was all that her lips could say. 


Tis long since I heard that mourning, 
And years have gone o’er my head, 
Since I stood in the deep ’ning twilight, 
So nigh to the quiet dead; 
Yet, whenever I pass a churchyard, 
Far out in the country wild, 
I hear through the dusky silence 
The wail of that weeping child. 
Nannie Lam BERT. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Dr. Hans von Biilow’s pianoforte recital in Man- 
chester was attended by the musical élite of the city, 
and the local critics, while analysing his performance 
closely and cleverly, unanimously assign him a front 
place among living virtuosi. 

The Flower Show, under the auspices of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, at the Botanical Gar- 
dens, Manchester, served especially to display the 
“witchery’? of Lancashire under its best aspects. 
The musical promenades on the Lawn attracted so 
large a number of people that perambulation was 
difficult. 





The gathering of upwards of 15,000 Sunday-school 
children in St. Anne’s Square, Manchester, on Whit- 
Monday, was a great success, and the effect of the 
National Anthem as sung by the entire number was 
something not easily forgotten. A full choral service 
was afterwards held in the Cathedral, the very Rey. 
the Dean preaching a most appropriate sermon. 





Henry Lahee’s cantata, ‘‘ The Building of the 
Ship,” was given at Stafford, Wolverhampton, and 
Birmingham, on the 27th, 28th, and 29th ult, The 
composer was at the piano on each occasion. Miss 
Edith Wynne, Miss Jessie Jones, Mrs. Patey, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Patey were the principals, and 
the chorus numbered at Stafford, 200, at Wolver- 
hampton, 400, and at Birmingham, 500 voices. 





The Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, attracted a 
larger assembly than ever on the first gala day of 
the season, and this may be said also of every day 
this week. The pyrotechnic spectacle of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada draws down the applause of 
the multitude every night. The other public garden, 
Pomona, has also been well patronised, among the 
attractions on Monday and Tuesday being “the 
Claimant.” 

At a concert recently given at Birmingham for the 
benefit of the Children’s Hospital, one of the chief 
attractions was the solo playing of Mdme. Sidney 
Pratten on the guitar. As a telling and romantic 
xccompaniment to the voice this instrument has 
long been favourably known ; but its resources as a 
solo instrament have not of late years been developed. 
Some of the effects produced by Mdme. Pratten 
Were simply astounding. 





_ The Manchester Carnival (for so Whitsun-week is 
i Cottonopolis) is and has been in full swing all the 
Week, The Theatre Royal, offering Mr. Charles 


Dillon in “ The King’s Favourite; or, the Fool of 








have been well filled each evening. The New 
Queen’s Theatre has produced “ Nemesis,” by Mr. 
Farnie, in gorgeous style, and the piece has scored a 
genuine success for Mr. E. Henry the enterprising 
manager of this house. 





The Exeter Madrigal Society gave a performance 
at the Royal Public Rooms, on Thursday, 29th ult. 
This Society, established in 1859, has attained a 
high degree of executive power, and they delighted a 
numerous and critical audience by their execution 
of the following music :—Now is the month of 
maying, Morley ; On, gentle Normans, Pearsall; In 
a wood, Mendelssohn; Fair May Queen, Marenzio; 
Here in cool grot, Lord Mornington; Welcome, 
sweet Pleasure, Weelkes; What Ho! Beale; The 
Lark, Mendelssohn; Flora now calleth forth, Smith ; 
You stole my Love, Macfarren ; When April deck'd, 
Marenzio; Spring is come, Mendelssohn; Awake, 
sweet Love, Dowland; Sir Patrick Spens, Pearsall; 
The sea hath its pearls, Pinsuti; As it fell upon 
a day, Lord Mornington; Flora gave me fairest 
flowers, Wilbye; Thy voice, O Harmony, Webbe; 
Come, 'shepherds, follow me, Bennett ; Hunting 
song, Mendelssohn. 





The third annual general mecting of the members 
of the Worcester Musical Society was held at the 
Guildhall last week. The Rev. W. Rayson presided. 
Mr. Spark said he was glad to announce that the 
society was, musically and financially, in a very 
flourishing condition. Certain alterations in the 
rules were unanimously agreed to, and the Rev. W. 
Rayson expressed a hope that the society would be 
able soon to raise a band to take part in the concerts 
given during the musical season. He thought that 
it was not improbable that a band would be required 
for the performance of sacred music at the Cathedral, 
and a local band, if possible, would be employed. 
If the Festivals in their present form were not to be 
continued, the Cathedral would probably be used for 
services of thoroughly religious nature, in which a 
band and orchestra might be introduced as in St. 
Paul’s and other churches in London. It therefore 
behoves the musical men in the city to see if they 
could not form a band which would meet these 
requirements. The proceedings then terminated, 





The third and last concert this season of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Musical Union took place on 
the evening of the 29th ult., in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
and was well attended. The program was miscel- 
laneous, and one work, the late Henry Hugh 
Pierson’s National Prayer, was produced for the 
first time in England. It is written with a verse 
for tenor, soprano, and baritone, each verse followed 
byachorus. The melody is simple and appropriate, 
and the harmonies are massive and characteristic. 
The soli were taken by Miss Saunders, Mr. H. J. 
Minns, and Mr. Smith. The March from Wagner's 
‘“* Tannhiiuser,” followed, and the new vocal duet, 
“The Chamois Hunters,” by Mr. J. L. Hatton, 
was well sung by Mr. Minns and Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Minns also sang “ The Angel at the Window,” 
by Mr. Berthold Tours, and a new ballad, ‘‘ O, speak 
not, dear Annie, so gaily,” by Mr. Charles E. 
Noverre. Mr. Smith gave Tito Mattei’s boatman’s 
song, ‘Oh! hear the wild wind blow!” and was 
much applauded. Dr. Burnett’s “ Rhineland,” was 
sung con amore, Miss Bessie Hill undertaking the 
solo at the last moment in lieu of Miss Bishop, who 
was indisposed. Dr. Burnett played Weber's 
“Concert Stiick,’’ for pianoforte, with great skill 
and taste. Miss Saunders was well received in Sir 
H. R. Bishop's “ Tell me, my heart,” and the scena 
from * Sonnambula.” The band played Boieldieu’s 
overture to “‘ La Dame Blanche,” and the choir sang 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hunting Song” exceedingly well. 








OPERA. 





Mdme. Patti’s impersonation of Leonora in “Il 
Trovatore” kept the audience of Covent Garden on 
Thursday in a high-wrought state of admiration and 
excitement. It is generally recognised that Mdme. 
Patti’s voice this year is richer and purer than ever. 





Fortune,” and the Prince’s Theatre, with Mr. Toole, 
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notes worthy of Mdme. Trebelli. Time deals more 
than gently with the diva—deals lovingly, and 
beautifies her more and more. Looking at her 
slight form and girlish lovelinesss, and watching her 
trip lightly across the stage, we forget how long wo 
have had Adelina among us. Is it twelve or thirteen 
seasons? She is perhaps three years older than 
when she first came. Something of Northern 
endurance seems to fix the Southern bloom and 
ripeness; it yields neither to time nor fatigue, and 
the Patti of 1873 is all that was the Patti of the 
early sixties, with the gifts of culture and experience 
added thereto. The wideness of her versatility ig 
demonstrated when, as on Thursday, she undertakes 
a highly dramatic réle. She who is the Norina, the 
Zerlina, the Dinorah of all time can hold Leonora 
against any competitor. As admirable in pent-up 
passion as in irrepressible gaicty, she fills all parts 
with the completeness and self abandonment of a 
thorough artist. Sig. Nicolini was the Manrico, and 
earned the favour of all by the energy and correctness 
of his performance. At the close of the third acta 
slight contretemps arose. The house demanded an 
encore, and Sig. Nicolini was ready to yield to the 
public wish, but the conductor had left his post, and 
there was no accompaniment for the singer, who 
had to signify his inability in pantomime. When 
Sig. Vianesi next appeared, the audience conveyed 
their sense of his desertion. The rest of the cast 
embraced Sig. Grazianias Di Luna, Sig. Tagliafico, 
as Fernando, and Malle. Scalchi as Azucena. 
From Leonora to Zerlina is a wide step, and 
Mdme. Patti made it on Saturday. Zerlina is one 
of her winsomest réles—perhaps the most charming 
of all. She was thrice encored. M. Faure played 
the Don Giovanni, and the cast was similar to that 
on which comment has been made. On Monday the 
indefatigable diva appeared as Rosina in Rossini’s 
‘“* Barbiere,” and was supported by Malle. Corsi, 
Sigg. Bettini, Cotogni, Ciampi, &c. This has been 
an interrupted week of opera. On Tuesday ‘ Masa- 
niello” was repeated. Wednesday counted as an 
extra night instead of July 29th, and was devoted 
to “* Guglielmo Tell: Malle. Sessi, Mdme. Sinico, 
and Sig. Mongini headed the forces. Last night (to 
which we shall return) a first performance this 
season took place of ‘* Hamlet,” with the Canadian 
prima donna in the part of Ophelia. 
At the other house we have had repetition of 
excellence, but no novelty. ‘La Favorita” was 
again performed on Thursday with great success, 
and Signor Rota, who made his second appearance 
as the King Alfonso, corroborated the good impres- 
sion which had been formed as to his talent, 
“ Semiramide” was done on Saturday with the cast 
as before. This week we have had ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’ with Mdme. Nilsson, ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia” with Malle. Titiens, and ‘ Faust” with 
the Swedish prima donna. She is also announced 
for ‘ Mignon,” when Ambroise Thomas's opera, 
now in preparation, is produced. 

| 


CONCERTS, 

The last Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace 
had for its exponents Mr. Charles Hallé (who per- 
performed in his best style Weber's Concerto), and 
Mdmes. Ostava, Torriani, and Justine Macvitz, and 
Signori Campanini and Mendioroz, all of whom were 
heard in familiar excerpts. The vocalism included 
Schumann’s “ Gipsy Life’ and Macfarren’s ‘‘ The 
Hunt's up,” sung by the Orystal Palace Choir, 
The orchestral pieces were the overture to ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell,” which opened the selection, and the 
finale of Schubert’s Symphony, No. 9, in © major, 
which concluded it, besides Mr. Arthur Sullivan's 
masque music for “ The Merchant of Venice.” The 
last was conducted by the composer. 

The first of a series of opera concerts took place 
at the Alexandra Palace on Thursday afternoon, 
when several artists from Her Majesty's Opera 
performed, and a contingent from the opera orchestra 
augmented the Palace band. The vocal part of 
the program was operatic and familiar, being inter- 

by Mdiles, Ima di Murska, Torriani, and 
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and Del Puente. The orchestra played the overture 
to Nicolai’s ‘‘ Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor,” 
that to Auber’s ‘‘ Zanetta,” and the March from 
** Athalie.” Sig. Li Calsi conducted. Another con- 
cert took place on Friday: this was of an exclusively 
classical character, and was conducted by Mr. Weist 
Hill. It was made up of the overture to Wagner's 
“* Tannhiiuser;" Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony ; 
and Mendelssohn's pianoforte concerto in G minor; 
played by Mr. Frederic Archer. Similar concerts are 
to be given at frequent intervals. On Tuesday a 
ballad concert under Mr. J. Boosey’s direction took 
place. 

For the third time this season, the two opera 
concerts were given on Saturday at the Floral and 
Albert Halls respectively. The Covent Garden 
company in the former precincts were richer for the 
presence of Mdme. Patti, who achieving a huge 
encore for her singing of the Scotch ballad, ‘‘ Within 
a mile of Edinbro’ town,” replied to by giving the: 
equally popular song, ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye.’ 
Another encore followed her brilliant delivery of the 
Polacea, ‘Son vergin,” from ‘*I Puritani.”” Mdme. 
Albani was also in the force and proved a great 
attraction. She sang in the duet, ‘* Negar tu puoi 
la luce,” from ‘* Hamlet,” in which she had the able 
assistance of M. Faure, and subsequently gave 
Donizetti's ‘‘Ah! che infelice appieno” (encored), 
and ‘‘ The harp that once through Tara’s halls,” for 
which, on receiving another encore, she substituted 
“The last rose of summer.” Mdme. Monbelli, 
Malle. Smeroschi, Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, and 
Malle. Scalchi also took part, the gentlemen being, 
in addition to M. Faure and Signor Urio, Signori 
Montanaro, Nicolini, Cotogni Graziani, Maurel, 
Pavani, Bagagiolo, Raguer, and Ciampi.—At the 
other opera concert—that of her Majesty’s company 
at the Albert Hall, Mdme. Nilsson was the great mag- 
net, and Malle. di Murska another attraction. The 
Swedish lady gave Handel’s “* Angels ever bright and 
fair,” ‘‘ Tacea la notte,” and with M. Capoul, the 
duct ‘‘ Parigi o cara,” from “La Traviata.” Malle. 
Iima di Murska brilliantly sang Sir J. Benedict's 
arrangement of the ‘ Carnival di Venezia” Proch’s 
* Air Varie’’—and took part in the concerted piece 
**Chi mi frena,” from “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
The ‘Carnival’ piece was encored. Other vocal 
pieces were contributed by Mdmes. Marie Roze, 
Alwina Valleria, M. Capoul, and Signori Fancelli, 
Rota, Del Puente, Medini, and Borella. The band 
played the “Lohengrin” introduction and the 
overture to ‘* Zampa;" and Mr. Willing gave Bach’s 
pedal fugue in G major on the organ. 

Signor G. Campanella gave his Annual Matinée 
Musicale, at the residence of Mr. Eley, Finchley 
Road, St. John’s Wood, on Wednesday. The 
program included, Duet, ‘La ci darem,’’ Mozart, 
Sig. Campanella and Mdlle. Sherrington; Aria, 
* Cristo,” Campanella, Sig Montelli; Serenata, 
** Canto per te,”’ Badia, Sig. Gardoni; Aria, ‘Stride 
la vampa,” Verdi, Mdme. Demeric - Lablache; 
Song, “ Birds in the night,” Sullivan, Mdme. 
Lemmens - Sherrington; Violino, ‘ Polonaise,” 
Vieuxtemps, Mons. Victor Bugrave; Aria, ‘Qui 
sdegno,” Mozart, Sig. Foli; Piano, ‘I Puritani,” 
Mattei, Sig. Tito Mattei; Aria, ‘‘Rendimi quel 
core,” Rossi, Sig. Campanella; Notturno, ‘“ Perchd 
sognar,’’ Muratori, Sig. Gardoni; Song, ‘‘ The Shake 
Waltz,” Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington; Solo, “Il nido,” L. Badia, Malle. 
Carlottina Badia; Two Songs, by Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, Miss Josephine Sherrington, and the 
“Pro peccatis,” from Rossini’s ‘‘ Statat Mater,” 
by Sig. Campanella. The concert was in every respect 
successful. 

At Dudley House, Park Lane, Mdlle. Le Brun 
gave a Matinée Musicale on Tuesday. The vocalists 
were Mdlle. Gelmina Valdi, Mdme. Martorelli Garcia, 
Signor Gardoni, and Signor Gustave Garcia; the 
instrumentalists, violin, Herr Ludwig Straus; violon- 
cello, Herr Daubert; pianoforte, Mdlle. Le Brun. 
Conductors, Prince Poniatowski, and Signor Alberto 
Randegger. The following program was capitally 
played: Trio in C minor, Op. 66, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, Mendelssohn ; Songs, a. 
** Abraham's Request,’ Gounod, b. “La Danza,” 
Rossini, Signor Gustaye Garcia; Solo—Vicloncello, 





a. “Siciliana,” Pergolese, b. ‘* Gavotte,’ Rameau, 
Herr Daubert; Duet, ‘‘ Trovatore,’ Verdi, Mdlle. 
Gelmina Valdi and Signor Gardoni; Songs, a 
‘“‘ Berceuse,” Wagner, b. * La stagione,” (Mireille) 
Gounod, Mdme. Martorelli-Garcia ; Solo—Piano- 
forte, “‘ Sonate,” Op. 53, Beethoven, Mdlle. Le 
Brun; Solo—Violin, a. ‘‘ Cavatine,” Raff, b. ‘‘ Three 
Danses Hongroises, (d’aprés Brahms) Joachim, 
Herr Straus; Song, ‘‘ Notturno,’’ Muratori, Signor 
Gardoni; Solo—Pianoforte, ‘‘ Fugue,’ in C minor, 
Bach, ‘“* Romance,” in F sharp major, Schumann, 
‘* Saltarelle,’’ Stephen Heller, Mdlle. Le Brun; Song, 
“ Ah! s’estinto,” Mercadante, Mdlle. Gelmina Valdi; 
Spanish Duet, Signor and Mdme. Garcia; Solo— 
Pianoforte, ‘ Valse,’ in A flat, Chopin, Mdlle. Le 
Brun. Mdlle. Le Brun displayed power of the 
highest order; she may fairly anticipate a brilliant 
career as a pianist. The concert was most enjoyable 
in every way, and reflected the greatest credit on 
the fair beneficiaire and all concerned. 

An orchestra] and choral concert on Saturday by 
M. Gounod’s Choir took place for the benefit of the 
composer at St. James’s Hall. Made up of the 
compositions of the master himself, it was, if a trifle 
monotonous in character, distinguished by many 
merits. Particular interest attached to that skilful 
and effective instrumentation which is M. Gou- 
nod’s speciality, and which was exhibited in his 
‘“‘ Requiem,” and, later on, in a quaint new composi- 
tion purporting to be the ‘‘ Funeral March of a 
Marionette.” This wasa highly graceful yet comical 
piece of musical humour, orchestrated with marvel- 
lous delicacy, and full of curious unexpected turns. 
It was encored by acclamation, and well deserved 
the favour awaiting it. The cantata ‘“ Gallia,” the 
ballet music from ‘‘ Faust’ not performed in this 
country, and the March from the ‘‘ Reine de Saba” 
were remaining ingredients in the program, which 
also included solos and part songs of the composer, 
who conducted and accompanied. A “surprise” as 
premeditated as most impromptus are, was given 
the beneficiaire in the shape of a fanfare played by 
thé brasses of the 1st Life Guards, led by Mr. 
Waterson. All went well, including this elaborate 
‘‘surprise;’? but why will M. Gounod persist in 
posing himself as the martyr of British publishers 
in the program ? 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s Friday afternoons in St. James’s 
Hall maintain their severe standard. We have 
had Brahms’ pianoforte trio in B major (Op. 8), the 
same author’s pianoforte quartet in G minor, (Op. 
25), his quintet in F minor, (Op. 34), and Raff's 
pianoforte trio in G major, (Op. 112)—specimens of 
that German school which can no longer complain 
of want of consideration in this country. This 
afternoon we are promised Mendelssohn’s pianoforte 
quartet in F minor, Schumann's trio in G minor, 
Weber’s sonata in E minor for pianoforte alone, 
Beethoven’s sonata in A major for violin and piano ; 
anda Suite de Pitces in G major, by Bach. Mr. 
Hallé’s unexceptionable playing is supplemented by 
artists like Mdme. Norman Néruda, Sig. Piatti and 
Herr Straus. 

An evening concert above the average point of 
interest was that given by Mdme. Rebecca Jewell on 
Saturday last. Its notable feature was the produc- 
tion of a new pianoforte sonata by Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett entitled the Maid of—or to be more precise, 
“Die Jungfrau von Orleans.” Divided into four 
movements, which are supposed to illustrate the 
stormy and tragical career of Joan, the work opens 
with an Andante pastcrale illustrative of the rural 
peace of the Domrémy fields while the Maid tends 
her flocks and indulges in her visions. Then follow 
the march and call to arms in an Allegro marziale, the 
music quickening into the din and hurry of combat, 
In an Adagio patetico of simple beauty we have 
the sorrows of the maid in prison; and the last 
movement—a sort of musical apotheosis—is a Moto 
di passione, bringing us to the final agony and 
crown of martyrdom. Written in the talented 
composer’s best vein, and breathing the musicianly 
spirit in every bar, the concerto was ably rendered 
by Miss Channell, who demonstrated intelligence 
and sympathy. Miss Channell was recalled at the 
close, and Sir William himself compelled to bow his 
acknowledgment of a warm recoguition, The yooal 





portion of the program was well sustained by Mame. 
Jewell and her associates. The lady herself sang 


-| With thorough efficiency and success Bennett's 


“Forget me not,” and Randegger’s « Peacefully 
slumber” with other songs—on one occasion joining 
Mr. Cummings in a pretty duet, ‘‘ Love’s Summer. 
land.” Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Marion Severn, 
Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Henry Holmes, and Mr, 
Walter Macfarren took part in the concert, and ° 
some effective part songs were rendered by the lady 
students of the Royal Academy. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union gaye the 
third concert of their fifteenth season yesterday at 
St. George’s Hall. An excellent selection of madri- 
gals, &c., was performed in first-rate style. Miss Kate 
Roberts played solos on the pianoforte ; Miss Wells 
sang the old ballad “‘ The oak and the ash;” Mr, 
Coates sang Weber’s ‘‘ Mansion of Peace,” and Mr. 
Lawler Purcell’s ‘‘Mad Tom.” The concert was 
most enjoyable, and highly appreciated by the select 
audience. . It is little to the credit of English musi. 
cal taste or to the lovers of English music that 
the gatherings on these occasions are not more 
numerous. 

The talented family of Le Jeune, whose concerted 
playing on three harmoniums is one of the musical 
features of the season, gave the opening of a series 
of recitals on Thursday at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. The matinée, which was well attended, 
included besides the “ orchestral combination” 
described, sundry solos on organ and _piano- 
forte. Messrs. Charles and Arthur Le Jeune both 
distinguished themselves, the former especially earn- 
ing favour by his rendering of a pianoforte piece, 
‘Gentle memories.” The piece exhibited the in- 
ventive as well as the executive talent of its composer, 
and was deservedly applauded. The two young 
gentlemen and their father joined forces in the 
overture to ‘* Zampa,” and here as elsewhere proved 
their musical skill and taste. 

Malle. Alice Roselli gave an evening concert on 
Wednesday, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, at which 
the artists assisting were Mdme. Floriani, Mdme. 
Patey, Mdlles. Badia and Alice Roselli; Mr. Henry 
Guy, Sigg. Gardoni, Caravoglia, Federici, and 
Valdec, Tito Mattei and M. Cros-St. Ange. Prince 
Poniatowski was among the conductors, and the 
concert was well patronised. 








THEATRES. 





In all respects save one, but that the most im- 
portant, the opening of the New Royal Alexandra 
Theatre in Camden Town had been carefully provided 
for. Fittings in the latest style of theatrical luxury 
—comfortable stalls—a handsome balcony with pri- 
vate boxes behind—two conservatories for loungers 
in the entr’actes, one to smoke in and one for the 
ladies—beautiful scenery and good ventilation—are 
among the chief inducements for a visit to the Royal 
Alexandra. To these it may be added that the 
acting manager is an old experienced hand in 
theatrical enterprise, and that the company is ® 
fairly efficient one—by no means the worst of West 
End companies, taking them all round. The one 
thing needful that we have not enumerate] is a good 
piece; and this is where the resources of the Royal 
Alexandra fail. Anything more hopeless than the 
chief stamen of the evening, Mr. Reece’s drama, 
could not be imagined. The operetta which pre, 
cedes it and which is composed by Mr. Thorpe Pede 
is of course too slight to rest the reputation of 4 
theatre upon. Its nature precludes it from bearing 
any such weight ; besides which, though the music 
of ‘ Marguerite” is graceful and in several instances 
well repays attention, the libretto is so thin and 
empty as to render any serious interest impossible. 
The old story of a young couple who are betrothed 
by their parents without their consent being asked, 
and who meeting each other accidentally find that 
they are all well disposed to love one another, cam 
hardly inspire any eager curiosity in its development 
nowadays, especially when the progress of the story 
is unaccompanied by any brilliancy of wit or pointed- 
ness of situation. For this reason the prettiness of 
Mr. Pede’s music in “‘ Marguerite,” and the tasteful 





singing of Miss Gertrude Ashton and Mr, J. Wi 
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Turner failed to make their due mark; and the 
audience turned from the unpretending little work 
to await the piece of the evening—the drama of 
« Friendship ; or, Golding’s Debt,” by Mr. R. Reece. 
Never were anticipations more decidedly wasted. 
The drama turned out a poor mixture of the effects 
of the minor stage with the absurdity of burlesque. 
It is in fact a melodrama tempered with puns, and the 
serious actions and the jokes are equally improbable 
and out of place. The man Golding, who gives his 
name to the sub-title, and who is spasmodically 
acted by Mr. Swinbourne, is a clerk who has em- 
bezzled five hundred pounds. To save him from 
the consequences of the act, and for the sake of the 
woman he has married, Golding’s brother-in-law 
takes upon himself the crime, and agrees to leave 
the country a suspected felon. Another clerk 
however is cognisant of the truth, and has 
Golding’s signed confession of the defalcation. 





the Opera Comic version has been treated in a 
bald literal fashion. The English librettist—Mr. C 
Lamb Kenny—has translated it bodily, merely 
making the stereotyped alterations, turning the 
married flirt into the betrothed flirt, the captain’s 
sister into the captain’s cousin; and softening the 
liaison into the life-long affection, according to our 
moral British ways. His other alterations have 
no bearing on the piece. He turns a town in the 
Netherlands into a Dutch settlement in America 
under British protection; and the foreign names 
are made a little easier to native ears. All that is 
likely to prove unintelligible he has preserved, for 
example the dreary jokes about a rosiére who has 
been crowned twelve times in succession, and finds 
| her virtuous reputation an incubus. To an English 
audience such allusions of course involve a mystery, 
and the little they understand of it is unsavoury. 
| As the “ Wonderful Duck” now stands, it is impos- 





Him the reckless Golding gets rid of by pushing him | sible to make head or tail of it. Little or nothing is ex- 
down a high cliff and dashing him to pieces, as he | plained; people come in and go out, and talk tedious 


hopes. 


comes into possession 
attains comfort and honour. 


Having by dint of theft and murder| twaddlebythehour. Notagleam of humourirradiates 
socured our sympathies, the successful Golding | the waste of dialogue. 
of an inheritance and} 
His brother-in-law | 


There are one or two puns, 
such as a budding school-boy punster might initiate 
a feeble career wherewithal ; such as the joke upon 


comes back from abroad in a cheery humour, and| duck contained in the word abduction; but of real 


Golding hates him for the memory of his self- 
sacrifice. Then the cliff-downthrown one turns up 
after an interval of three years, in the self-same 
clothes but with.no grains of sand about his person 
(which was a realistic effect missed) ; and Golding’s 
mind is further irritated. It is too bad when you 
have transported one innocent man and murdered 
another, to find that both crimes have missed fire. 
However Golding is consoled in one instance. The 
human Precipitate of Chalk, after bullying Golding 
naturally about the episode on the cliff, goes mad of 
injuries done to his skull by nubbly projections on 
the road down; and the drama ends by Golding 
himself dying in a chair, one of a group curiously 
similar to that at the end of “* Man and Wife.” 
The serious elements of the foregoing story are so 
absurdly intensified by language and situation, that 
the audience frequently roared with laughter at the 
pathos. A passionate appeal would be followed 
with cacchination, and Mr. Swinbourne in his 
dying agonies was ‘ chi-yiked” by the gallery 
and requested to ‘‘ wake up, old man!” ‘The 
flavouring of comedy was conducted in this fashion. 
A gentleman’s butler says of and to one of the 
guests, ‘I like ’im; I shall do ’im a good turn. 
*Ere—you stiek to the brown sherry.”” Again: ‘I 
was once servant to a hartist who was always 
talking about another hartist—Old Masters they 
called him. My guvner had a pension from him 
(penchant is meant) though I never saw none of the 
money. Another one he was always speaking of 
was Teniers ; perhaps they called him so because he 
had ten-years,” &c., &c. Stuff of this sort is not 
introduced incidentally: a character is brought on 
deliberately to say it, and two others are introduced 
for the mere purpose of listening to him. The play 
is as faulty in construction as it is absurd in plot; 
and artists like Mr. T. Swinbourne, Miss Carlisle 
and Mr. Charles Harcourt are thrown away upon it. 


There is no disguising the fact that ‘*.4 Wonder- 
ful Duck,” the opera bouffe produced at the Strand 
Opera Comic on Saturday night, has fallen terribly 
short of expectations. Playgoers who remembered 

onas’s opera of “Le Canard & trois bees,” pro- 
duced last year at the Globe, were disposed to think 
hopefully of an attempt to render the extravagant 
Piece into English. As acted on the French stage it 
was decidedly funny. True, the music was thin 
and unremarkable, but there was abundant spirit 
and goin the characterisation as developed by the 
Parisian actors. No doubt in fitting the plot effee- 
tively for the English stage, very free handling 
would be necessary to explain what was obscure and 
avoid what was ill-seeming in the French version. 
A foreign audience is much quicker of perception 
than an English one: the latter require to be 
laboriously told what the former discern at a glance. 
A little nous on the part of the adaptor would have 
accommodated these differences, and also would 
have pruned away excrescences which interfere with 
the free comprehension of the story. Unfortunately 








wit or even fun there is not a trace from first to 
last. A long yarn of printed explanation accom- 
panied the program on Saturday—a forlorn attempt 
to put the audience in possession of the plot. If 
the adaptor of the libretto be the author of that 
synopsis we can only wonder how a trailer of those 
unending draggled sentences should essay comic 
literature at all. Do we exaggerate? Here is a 
specimen of his prose :— 

Mr. Smyler, concealed in a clock case, with a view 
to gain an interview with Lina, is witness of a very 
surprising mode of communication between Ulrica 
and Spaniello; and after a bootless interview with 
his fair one, whose thoughts are elsewhere, comes 
into contact, groping about in the dark, with the 
three conspirators, who separately impress on his 
person unmistakeable tokens of their presence, 
which have the effect of speeding his exit in search 
of the watch, commanded by his friend and confi- 
dant, Van Kollop, the innkeeper, who is the tempo- 
rary guardian of the Wonderful Duck, and whose 
constant preoccupation is a certain duck-pie in the 
Dutch fashion, with which he proposes to regale his 
guests the next day at ‘‘ The Spotless Leopard,” in 
honour of the feast of St. Nicholas, patron saint of 
Knickerbockerville. 

And here a specinien of his verse :— 
** Chuck a luck! Ah! by the dickens ! 
I feel that 1 to his wish respond ; 

Chuck a luck! calling her chickens, 

Spite of myself, ne'er was hen’s voice more fond.” 
Conceive three hours of such prose and such verse, 
and it is possible faintly to imagine the broken 
spirits of the audience, who bore up wonderfully for 
the first two acts but were fain to fly during the last 
hour. In vain were Mr. Hingston’s best forces 
arrayed to keep afloat this leaden Duck. In vain 
were good actors employed, capital scenery and 
bright costly dresses. There were Mr. Honey, Mr. 
Odell, Messrs. Barker and Perrini, Miss Harriet 
Coveney—all of whom have done excellent service 
before now in similar work. But it is not given to 
genius itself to make bricks without straw; and 
though the players had been twice as clever as they 
are and twice as zealous, all must have failed hope- 
lessly under such a deadweight as a lustreless 
libretto and music with little tune. Some of them 
made frantic efforts to score a langh. Madlle. Nita 
de Castro grimaced at the audience and ogled the 
gallery, and Mr, George Beckett stood on his head 
upon a table. But it was all to no purpose; the 
issue of ‘A Wonderful Duck” was one more nail 
driven into the coffin of opera bouffe. 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XXIiII. 





To tum Eprror. 

S1r,—-Assuming that the technicalities of music 
are complete and sufficient, a position which I on 
my part most emphatically deny, as soon as a man 
has acquired a control over these he at once thinks 
himself thereby qualified to step out of the second 
order of musicians into the first, and write opera if 


he aim to be in the first class, cantata if aiming at 
a lower grade, or simple song if lower still. But the 
knowledge he has is only one kind of many, so vastly 
different schooling is required. “No man can be 
properly appreciated except by his equals or superiors ; 
his inferiors may over-estimate him in enthusiasm 
or under-rate him in ignorance,” but at least equality 
is needed for just judgment. Life spiritual or 
material may be compared to a tree; thero is the 
root or living soul hidden but influencing, nourishing, 
vivifying all; then comes the trunk, seen clear in its 
strength, then the branches, the boughs, the sprays, 
the leaves, and last of all the buds—each bears a 
relationship each to each, and each to all; but tho 
perception of men metaphysically ascends as the 
tree, and is stayed in its limitation according to the 
knowledge possessed. It will be remembered what 
was said upon the common excuse for unrestrained 
imagination about “ finding out the intentions.” 
Now no work of any kind can be perfectly intelligible 
to another unless that other has acquired knowledge 
equal to that necessary for the original production of 
such work, and knowledge can only be gained by 
long and patient study ; the hidden treasure, “ wis- 
dom,” has to be sought for with diligence. Being so, 
two things are clear: first, assuming perfect musical 
knowledge on the part of the composer, there is 
required of him sufficient breadth of mind to grasp 
in full meaning the sense conveyed by the words, 
otherwise the composer is liable to commit an 
absurdity equal to that of Handel before mentioned ; 
secondly there is required accurate knowledge of 
the position, relationship and affinity words and 
music hold to each other. Now the greatest 
drawback to music has been the false and hackneyed 
statement of it. ‘The universal language,” it is 
not a universal language but it is a universal appeal, 
descriptive of nothing save itself, just as colour or 
air, but varying in its strength of appeal according 
as the knowledge of the recipient be great or small, 
and influenced by his past experience. You don’t 
believe it, reader? Stop! What makes Offenbach 
more popular than Beethoven if it be not that both 
act in degree truthfully, but the former has a lower 
grade, so catches sprats not whales? Then let it 
be well understood, music is no more a universal 
language than colour is a universal language, but 
that each appeals on its own merit, in proportion as 
people cherish its intrinsic nature; but beyond this 
sound and colour in use have a separate power in 
the art displayed by the user, which art is everlast- 
ingly dependent on a science underlying it, and is 
universal or local in exact proportion to the square 
of the depth or height, strength or weakness of 
appeal used by the artist. To reverse the statement; 
the more low the appeal the greater the quantity 
of graspers. Do you write for these, musicians ? 
Still it is right that the lowest should enjoy their 
perception of art as the highest ; so never blame the 
followers of Qffenbach, but condemn the plot as yo 
do that of Mozart’s “Don Juan” or Gounod’s 
“ Faust.” Now bear in mind this lowest appeal is 
right in art if its power be used relatively and its 
true relationship acknowledged. 

But there is a worse canker still clinging to music, 
and that is the absurdity of calling it “the divine 
art;” it is just as much and no more “divine” as 
the air we breathe or the colour we see, but the 
term applied to sounds rolls glibly in the mouth and 
sends a glow of satisfaction through the system of 
the musician, who instinctively feels himself thereby 
elevated and becomes a kind of connecting link, 
water-spout like, between the angelic host and Mr. 
Darwin’s—men ; besides the outsider is thereby 
put at a disadvantage, for he feels that it is profane 
to doubt and sacrilege to deny. However, if music 
be “divine,” musicians outstrip the Romish faith, 
and present us by a species of immaculate absorp- 
tions with divinely inspired presentations of the 
devil. What is divine in sound we have only to 
use and admire, and what is divine in us—well, 
that will show itself in other things equally with 
music. The fact is that music has several powers 
varying and relative, but the chronological positions 
have not been recognised, force being confused with 
development. Here then is the basis of mueh error 
held by Richard Wagner: he says: “ It jremains 
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true once for all: where human speech ends, music 
begins.” How false, how destructive! This, on 
the contrary, is the truth: words and music are not 
successive forces but correlative and co-existent; as 
well assert, ‘It remains true once for all, where 
material form ends colour begins.’ Song does not 
owe its power to profundity but to complicity; it 
surrounds you, so to speak, as the Irishman did his 
prisoners; hence song is powerful in its simplest 
form. This error of arrangement expressed by 
Wagner in words is shown in his results, 

He ridicules the false action of the mind in little 
men or ‘“ninnies,” who can only be made to feel a 
lively interest in one of Beethoven’s symphonies by 
imagining some plot of romance, but he fails to per- 
coive that the same false action in his great mind is 
at work when he wrote*his ideas on the “ Eroica,” 
and assumed they were self-contained in the music. 
The fallacy lies in the assumption that music may 
lose its self-contained glory of tone and become sym- 
bolic of ideas; all such false notions would be easily 
avoided if men would only reduce things to their 
simplest form; for instance, the management of the 
State is only an expansion of the management of a 
borough ;* this again of a household, and this of an 
individual; a man who can rule himself is most 
likely to rule aright his family, and soon. Reduce 
in like manner this theory of tone-painting to an 
isolated tone and its falsehood stands naked in the 
light. As said, vowels are the skeleton, consonants 
the flesh and blood of speech, and human tone is the 
living spirit, the vivifying essence, just as colour is 
the vivifying essence of form; language is really the 
connecting link between the material and spiritual 
world, it is ‘the body of thought” as Carlyle 
truthfally puts it. Now whenever men have a 
perception in common, or feeling in common, 
there they will coin a metaphor or word 
as its symbol, metaphors following neyer leading, 
and the only things haying no names will be those 
perceived only by one or few persons, and the only 
feelings having no names will be those the resultant 
of complex feelings, and in every case especial per- 
sonal property differing in each. Music cannot step 
in to convey these latter, for music cannot make a 
‘‘universal”’ out of a ‘ particular.”’” But more: all 
individuality arises from defect or excess of something, 
one man is not as good as another but better or worse, 
and as development increases so differences cease. 
Then we may predicate that it remains true once and 
for all, that while music and speech are co-existent 








—a natural force eternally dependent on contact 
between other powers. But now Wagner is threat- 
ened with a curse more withering far than unjust 
censure—the curse of injudicious and thoughtless 
worship. The teaching of some past musicians is 
this: Bach saw profoundly the logical relationship 
of sounds in combination and succession, he is the 
type of many others that wrote what Wagner terms 
‘absolute music;’’ Mozart saw and felt deeply the 
force of abstract melody accompanied, and he is also 
a type; Bellini felt before all the refinement of 
human speech by development and association with 
musical sounds in suecession—he felt it as far as 
rhe perceived the feelings prompting intercourse be- 
tween men as sentient creatures, but all these and 
others are to be studied as men seeing strongly only 
one of many sides, but Wagner is to be studied as a 
man seeing many sides and seeing deep, yet in 
much falsely. 


There are all kinds of music: right music of a 
simple kind, and right music of a complex kind, and 
bad music of each; but if I be right in stating that 
song is solely refined speech which it can imitate, 
and that music yields her own powers, or holds 
them as at best accessories to the accepted forms of 
speech, it follows that adaptors of sounds to words 
can again be divided. True recitative is the result 
of a perception of existing ideal things modified by 
ideal power. True music, other than recitative, is 
the result of a conception of un-existing things 
modified by substantial and ideal power. Nowmark: 
Power of the first impoverishes power of the second, 
so that the best writers of recitative have, with the 
exception of Handel, been superficial musicians. 
Recitative, ‘‘ dry recitative,” so condemned is one of 
many bases of composition, it is the neutral ground 
where music and speech unite absolutely. Here 
these powers branch: music is the denionstration 
of man’s conceptions, though a God-created power 
limited to methods of communication ; hence it follows, 
the more man’s appeal is associated with intrinsic 
power the better, and it follows, too, that the com- 
promise of equal temrerament is a scourge which 
brings its own punishment. Speech is the demon- 
stration of man’s conceptions through a human 
developed power, and the more man’s appeal is 
disassociated with intrinsic power the better ; hence 
the uglier the language the more forcible its 
appeal. To conceive in sound for its own result, 
and to conceive in symbols for the ideal result, 





powers, speech leads and music follows, hence we 
find greater scope for individuality in a composer 
than in an author. In proof of this it is much more | 
difficult to write words to existing music than it is to | 
write music to existing words, music being so much ! 
more plastic. This does not prevent the contempla- | 
tion of the ideal, for Cicero is right in his opinion 
that an artist would derive practical benefit from the 
mental contemplation of ideal excellence. In fact we 
may go further, and assert this is the only thing by 
which a man can transform himself from a student 
into a master, for the excellence of an artist depends, 
and always will depend, in the degree in which he 
surpasses his predecessors and teaches his successors. 
Of all men the one who has done most to cause ad- 
vance in musical art is, I believe, Richard Wagner; 
and he teaches as much by his errors as by his truths; 
he shows the immense power extended culture will 
give, at the same time he shows how great natural 
gifts can be blasted or warped by other influences. 
Richard Wagner's writings show a dual influence for 
evil upon them, one the result of a superior mind 
rebounding at the unjust opposition experienced in 
earlier years from his countrymen, the other the 
result of a too-self-conscious neture; he refuses 
as much as possible what may be called the body 
of music .or its form of conveyance and fills 
in with an imaginary spirit, and in many places 
he shows wilful design in order to create difference 
from past men. This is wrong; if difference exists, 
it must not be self-created but self-inherited and 
evolved: imagination only shows itself in results, 
the mind acting unconsciously, in fact imagination 
is to psychology what the ‘ resultant” is to dynamics 


* This is contrary to habit: in many towns the people are 
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are simply different applications of the same 


|power, and music has its gradients of appeal as 


true as language, but these steps are more perceptible 
in the latter, because man has been forced to develope 
this, while the development of the other has been 
left to chance and spare moments, and at present 
has not progressed much beyond the metaphysic 
trunk and branches as supplied by Bach. But the 
misconception of the relative positions between words 
and sounds forces art in an illogical position ; for if 
it be true, and it is, that the drama and symphony 
‘‘are alive only during the time of actual production, 
and should be judged as they then present them- 
selves,” it is equally true that those who act or play 
give that vitality, and the life or death exhibited 
is in exact proportion to the degree in which the 
author or composer is swallowed up by the performer. 
For example, if a pianist play a sonata of Beethoven’s 
in so excellent a manner that one forgets Beethoven 
and become oblivious to facts, and the product 
appears the spontaneous ebullition of the artist, that 
is fine art. All true composers must be willing and 
anxious to be swallowed up by their representative, 
just as a painter would lose himself in his subject. 
Now Wagner’s error makes him treat his vocalists 
as musical machines, puppets, through which he 
himself can be reflected, and the focus thus distorted, 
for as the human tone is the focus of all sounds 
associated with it, so the emittor of such tone 
accumulates and concentrates all the relative and 
surrounding impressions on to the focus supplied by 
the idea conveyed in the emitted word, the man being 
the material presentation of the whole ideal subject. 
Then believe Mr. Ruskin in preference to Mr. 
Dannreuther. It is not true that “an artistic 





80 anxious to govern the country that they cannot even keep 
their own streets clean. 


quality: be surrenders himself entirely and without 


character will be found to possess one unmistakable | 


reserve to all impressions which touch him sympa- 
thetically,” for the power of thought should always 
temper the power of fancy and the force of impulse, 
Man, whatever his work, must be, as Charlotte 
Bronte aptly puts it, “the disciple of Reason, not 
the votary of Sense,” or what he does will ever show 
the sickening blight of ready self-deception.—J am, 
Sir, yours truly, Cuartes Luyy, 
Edgbaston, June 4th, 1878. 








A CONTRAST. 





The following letters have each been recently ad- 
dressed to Professors well known in the world of Music, 
It should be borne in mind that the first emanates 
practically from the British Government, although 
the postscript has apparently been copied from 
some Begging-letter Writer’s Manual. 

‘Vienna’ Universan Exurprtion, 1873. 
Royal British Commission, 
Offices, 41, Parliament Street, 
London 1873, 

Sir,—Your name has been mentioned to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners as that of a person 
eminently qualified to act as a juror on Musical 
Instruments shown at the Vienna Exhibition, and I 
am to request you to be good enough to state if it 
will be agreeable to you to afford the Commissioners 
the benefit of your services as a member of the 
International jury. The number of instruments 
sent by Great Britain is not large, but as the jury 
is of an international character, the members 
will be called upon to adjudicate on the exhibits 
sent by other countries than those by which they 
are appointed respectively.—I haye the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. J. R. Trenvett, 
For P. Cuntirre Owen. 
Secretary. 

P.§.—I may add that the jurorshipis pre-eminently 
a service of honour, as Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
have no funds at their disposal out of which to offer 
honoraria to those gentlemen who may be good 
enough to afford the benefit of their assistance.” 





Letter No. 2 is from the representative of an 
Kisteddfod; an institution which has been as much 
abused as any other institution extant, notwith- 
standing that it has done more to civilize a people 
than the dilettante patronage of any cheese-paring 
Government in the world. 

‘Mold National Eisteddfod, Aug. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1873; 
10, New Street, Mold. 

Sin,—The Musical Committee of the above wish 
to know if you are open to an engagement on any of 
the above dates to adjudicate, &c., if so, please 
send me reply at your earliest opportunity, stating 


your terms. £500 in prizes will be given for music 
alone. ‘Trusting ior an early reply,—I am, Sir, 


yours truly, R. K. Jones, Hon. Sec.” 

Truly Imperial parsimony cuts a very poor 
figure by the side of the liberality of the Princi- 
pality. Possibly the first “‘ duty” of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners is to divide the plunder, and they 
then appeal ad misericordiam for the execution of the 
work. Taffy, on the contrary, does his portion of 
the work from pure love, and manfully puts his 
hand into his pocket to pay for extraneous help. 
All honour to him therefore, and let Her Majesty's 
Commissioners keep their honoraria for their own 
use. Meanwhile who are the “ persons eminently 
qualified ” who will go to Vienna at their own cost? 


Hottoway’s OrvrMeNt.—Neuralgic and Rheumatic Disorders 
recurring 





are pe y in this changeable All 
aches pains in the nerves, muscles, and bones, which often 
compel the man of business ect his usual avocations, may 





is expedited by previous fomentations with warm water. 
Ointment is then as easily made to into the human frame 
as salt is made to pass into meat, none need nd apy 
injurious after effects from it, for its cures are worked without 
the aid of a particle of mercury or any other noxious substance. 
It never does harm. 

British Cotsen or Hratrs, Euston Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Moston heey re that no 
connection witha ne having for its trade mark “ a Lion,” ia 
i Lion which many years been 
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Monographs, Personal and Social. 
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REVIEWS, 
By Lorp 
Hoventon. With portraits. London: John 

Murray. 1873. 

What Lord Houghton means by his title, we 
cannot undertake to say, A monograph is tech- 
nically described as a ‘sole description” — an 
account of a single thing or class of things. It is 
also a drawing of lines without colours. Perhaps 
it is in the latter sense that the noble lord intends 
the word; for in his dedication he speaks of the 
decay of the old system of biography, in which the 
personality of the portrait was made subservient to 
the skill of the painter, as exemplified from Tacitus 
down to Johnson. But we fancy Lord Houghton 
never meant to follow the fashion of this decay: on 
the contrary he has impressed these sketches with 
the identity of the narrator no less than with the 
personality of the subject. On the whole we fancy 
that by monographs the author meant to signify 
“sketches of single people.” The English title 
would be clumsy, on account of the secondary 
meaning of “single” applied to a man or woman: 
hence Lord Houghton chose the curter and more 
elegant Greek. 

The sketches are personal reccollections of 
Suleiman Pasha, Humboldt, Walter Savage Landor, 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, Heine, Cardinal Wiseman, 
and Harriet Lady Ashburton. The first and last 
will be the least known by mention, Suleiman 
Pasha was a Frehchman by birth who served in 
Napoleon’s army, left France on the overthrow of 
the First Empire and took service under Mahomet 
Ali in Egypt, rose rapidly to distinction and adopted 
Mahometanism. Of Lady Ashburton we have 
something too much in this book, yet not enough to 
warrant her admission into the distinguished com- 
pany. Lord Honghton is the soul of good nature, 
and his friendship with Lady Ashburton probably 
stimulated a kindly over-estimate of her merits in 
which his readers willnot share. Certainly nothing 
which he narrates of her makes her out either very 
clever or very admirable. A number of little 
commonplaces are recorded as though they were 
epigrams. Some of her remarks trench an silliness. 
For instance the observation, ‘To have a really 
agreeable house you must be divorced,’ has no 
particular force or truth, nor is it even a paradox. 
Even Lord Houghton’s courtly phraseology con- 
cedes that Lady Ashburton domineered oyer her 
husband, was insolent to his family, and was rude 
in society ; and the published portrait of her in the 
book proves her no beauty, The reasons are few 
for bracketing her with the distinguished subjects of 
the monographs. 

The sketches of Landor, Sydney Smith, and Heine 
are the best. That of Landor however overrates the 
ability of one who had in him much more of the 
bear than of the genius. Again Lord Houghton’s 
amiability sees everything in its best light, and 
would fain persuade us that Landor’s Latinity was 
thorough enough to enable him to find fault with 
Virgil and Horace. Landor’s calm pretensions in 
this respect beat De Quincy's with regard to his own 
Greek. ‘ That boy,” says one of the masters in the 
“Confessions of an English Opium-eater,’’ ‘ that 
boy could harangue an Athenian mob better than 
you or I could address an English one.” But 
Landor’s power was even more sublime. He could 
afford to pooh-pooh the two great poets of Rome; 
and the best of it is Lord Honghton’s accepting the 
assumption. “They did not write Latin,” cried 
Landor, and the noble lord retails the empty sneer. 
But it was Landor’s way to deride in this wholesale 
manner, irrespective of truth. Gibbon, Hallam, 
and Scott came in for his extravagant abuse. The 
man was more than half a humbug in his affectation 
of ungovernable hates. Of the exact opposite to 
this was Sydney Smith’s genial exaggeration. The 
canon also overstated things, but with irrepressible 
food humour even in his hostility. What he liked 
Was glorified with excellent extravagance. He loved 

don, and never tired of sounding its exaggerated 
Praises. ‘I remember,” says Lord Houghton, “ his 
Vision of an immense square with the trees flowering 
With fambeaux, with gas for grass, and every window 
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illuminated by countless chandeliers, and voices xe- 
iterating for ever and for ever, ‘Mr. Sydney Smith 
coming up stairs!’” The parallelogram between 
Hyde Park and Regent-street, Oxford-street and 
Piccadilly, within which he dwelt, contained, in his 
belief, more wisdom, wit, and wealth than all the rest 
of the inhabited globe. It was to him a magazine and 
repository of what was deepest and most real in 
human life. ‘If @ messenger from heaven,” he 
used to say, ‘were on a sudden to annihilate the 
love of power, the love of wealth, the love of esteem 
in the hearts of men, the streets of London would 
bé as empty and silent at noon as they are now in 
the middle of the night.” His nature demanded for 
its satisfaction the fresh interests of every hour ; 
he defined the country—‘a place with only one 
post a day.” The little expectations and trivial 
disappointments, the notes and the responses, the 
news and the contradictions, the gossip and the 
refutation, were to him sources of infinite amuse- 
ment ; and the immense social popularity which 
made his presence at a dinner-table a household 
event, was satisfactory to his pleasure-loving and 
pleasure-giving temperament, even if it sometimes 
annoyed him in its discriminating exigency. The 
very diversity and, it may be, the frequent inferiority 
of the company in which he found himself was not 
distasteful to him, for while his cheerfulness made 
his own portion of the entertainment its own satis- 
faction, he had acquired the habit of direction and 
mastery in almost every society where he found 
himself, Towards competitors in this social field 
he would show a little genial irritability—just 
enough to flavour his criticisms. Macaulay’s 
brilliant conversation he was forced to acknowledge, 
and remarked of him ‘that he not only overflowed 
with learning, but stood in the slop.” This habit 
of continuing a serious idea or metaphor to a 
ridiculous sequence was a fayourite one with Sydney 
Smith. In the course of an argument on the subject 
of the interference of this country in foreign wars, 
and the necessity of keeping up our national prestige 
on the Continent, after some sound reasoning he 
concluded: ‘‘I have spent enough and fought 
enough for other nations. I must think a little of 
myself—I want to sit under my own bramble and 
sloe-tree with my own great coat and umbrella. No 
war for me short of Piccadilly; there, indeed, in 
front of Grange’s shop, I will meet Luttrell, and 
Rogers, and Wilmot, and other knights; I will 
combat to the death for Fortnum and Mason’s next 
door, and fall in defence of the sauces of my 
country.” He was not given to severe censure, but 
could convey it under light words when he chose. 
Thus he checked the strong, old-fashioned freedom 
of speech in Lord Melbourne by suggesting that 
“they should assume everybody and everything to 
be damned, and come to the subject.” Sydney 
Smith was no mere punster, though he could pun 
admirably on occasions, as when he objected to the 
superiority of a City feast: ‘I cannot wholly value 
a dinner by the test you do ;”—testudo, as we may 
inform our lady readers, being Latin for the turtle. 

A most amusing bit in the volume is the descrip- 
tion of a hoax perpetrated by Lord Houghton and 
Mr. Charles Buller upon the British public. 

As an episode in our intimacy, I am glad to 
remember a jeu d’esprit which we concocted on the 
oceasion of the Queen’s first fancy ball, where the 
chief characters of the court and times of King 
Edward the Third were represented. This was a 
supposed debate in the French Chamber of Deputies 
on the preceding day, reported ‘‘ by express” in the 
Morning Chronicle, originating in an interpellation 
of M. Berryer, to the effect: ‘‘ Whether the French 
ambassador in England had been inyited to the 
bal masqué which is to be given by the haughty 
descendant of the Plantagenets for the purpose of 
awakening the long-buried griefs of France in the 
disasters of Cressy and Poictiers and the loss of 
Calais.” This speech, by Buller, is au excellent 
imitation of the great orator’s manner, though I 
remember protesting against the grotesqueness of 
the demand ‘ Whether M. de St. Aulaire was going 
with his attachés, with bare feet, and halters roun 
their necks, representing the unfortunate bur- 
gesses?” It concluded with the declamation, * It 
is on the banks of the Rhine that the cannon of 
France ought to accompany the dancers of St. 


followed in the name of M. de Lamartine, reproving 
the speaker with talking of the “ vilification of 
France,” and saying France could well afford to 
leaye to each people its own historical traditions— 
“Ah! let them have their splendid guinguette—that 
people at once so grave and frivolous. Let them 
dance as they please, as long as the great mind of 
France calmly and nobly traverses the world.” 
Lamartine was avswered by M. de Tocqueville (also 
mine), finding fault with the ball chiefly as a 
repudiation of the democratic idea, and a mournful 
reaction against the spirit of the times, saying, with 
a sad and grave impartiality—“ We too have erred— 
we too have danced and costumed—the heirs of the 
throne of July have sanctioned this frivolity, but 
there was no quadrille of the Heroes of Fontenoy ! ” 
M. Guizot (Buller) closed the discussion by stating 
that Lord Aberdeen had given the most satisfactory 
explanations—that the Queen of England desired to 
educate her people by a series of archmological 
entertainments: but that, in deference to the sus- 
ceptibilities of France, M. de St. Aulaire would 
represent the Virgin of Domremy—he would go as 
“ Joan of Arc.” It seems incredible that what we 
meant for a political squib should have turned out a 
successful hoax. It was discussed with gravity in 
the clubs, and, at the ball itself, Sir Robert Peel told 
me, With great satisfaction, that Sir James Graham 
had rushed into his private room in Whitehall 
Gardens with the paper in his hand, exclaiming, 
“There is the devil to pay in France about this 
foolish ball.” But the Press was the most deluded 
victim: the Irish Pilot remarked that ‘the fact of 
80 slight an occasion having given rise to so grave a 
discussion is the strongest evidence of the state of 
feeling in France towards this country. The 
Dumfries Courier commented at much length on 
this ‘‘as one of the most erratic and ridiculous 
scenes that ever lowered the dignity of a deliberative 
assembly.” The Sémaphore de Marseilles translated 
the article into French as a faithful report, and the 
Commerce indignantly protested against the taste for 
a@ masquerade going so far as ‘‘ to allow the panoply 
of a woman 80 cruelly sacrificed to British pride to 
be worn on such an occasion.” Others formally 
denied that the genuine armour had ever been sent 
from Paris. It is only fair to remark that at the 
time France had been violently excited by Lord 
Palmerston’s Syrian policy, and that England was 
believed capable of anything that might degrade or 
injure her, 


The bright and interesting anecdotes contained in 
the book are interspersed with many shrewd and 
thoughtful remarks. Altogether it is a volume not 
unworthy of its critical yet tolerant author. 





A Hist to tHe Metroronitan Boanp or Works. 
—Under the title of ‘‘ The Streets of London” Mr, 
Howard Paul has written a whimsical song in which 
he argues that London has overgrown itself, is in a 
muddle, that confusion reigns supreme, and that 
people live in streets they have no right to inhabit. 
For instance, he says:—‘* We find Milkmen in 
Water Lane, and Watermen in Milk Street,—Clergy- 
men in Newgate Street, and Pirates in Paternoster 
Row,—Scotchmen in Jermyn Street, and Germans 
in Scotland Yard,—Greeks in Poland Street, and 
Poles in Greek Street,—dear tradesmen in Cheap- 
side, white people in Blackfriars, and black people 
in Whitechapel; Atheists in Paradise Row; the 
lower orders in Upper Street; Drapers in Baker 
Street ; Oxonians in Cambridge Terrace, and Can- 
tabs in Oxford Street.”” He proposes to change all 
this and goes on to say ‘If my plans were carried 
out, ['d = all the Farmers live in the Har- 
row Road; Sempstresses in Threadneedle Street ; 
Chicken-dealers in the Poultry; the Shoemakers 
in Leather Lane; Bottlers in Cork Street; all the 
Deans in streets leading to Bishop's Road; the 
Aurists in Lisson Grove; Tobacconists in Cavendish 
Square; the Cripples in Crutched Friars ; Drunk- 
ards in Liquorpond Street; Theatrical Stars in 
Moon Street ; all the good actors in Garrick Street 
(though small, it would contain them all). The 
Fruit-dealers in Orchard Street ; Soldiers in Water- 
loo Road; Sailors in Thames Street; Ironmongers 
at Hammersmith; Grnffy old Charwomen at 
Charing Cross; all the fast men at Fleet Street; 
the Watchmakers at Seven-dials; the Jewellers in 
Golden Square; and Hen-pecked Husbands, I'd 
doom them to end their days in Petticoat Lane.” 
And so on to the end of the chapter concluding 
with the arrangement that the spoony young men 
should inhabit the Seven-sisters Road; the belles 
in Bow Street; and Spinsters in Maiden Lane; 
adding that all sour old maids would be best off in 
Vinegar Yard. 





Last night the annual dinner of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund was held, with the Lord Mayor in 
the chair. A humorous speech by Mr, Buekstone 











James's, is by taking the Balearic Isles that we 
should the recollections of A<‘rcourt.” Lj 


was followed by one from Mr. Bellew. 
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Mr. Wilkie Collins will leave England in August 
for his projected lecturing tour in America, 





M. Grau by his speculation with the Rubinstein 
and Wieniawski party is said to have netted £30,000 
profit. 





Last month Liszt celebrated his fiftieth year of 
professional life, commenced in 1853 in the 
Redoutan-Saal of Vienna. 





Wieniawski, after parting from his companion 
Rubinstein in America, has accepted an engage- 
ment for a tour in California. 





M. Désiré, a well-known actor of the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, has died of an illness which has for some 
time past kept him from the stage. 





A comedietta, entitled ‘* Home for Home,” to be 
supported by Mr. Compton and Miss Larkin, is in 
rehearsal at the Globe Theatre, and will be produced 
forthwith. 


Auer has been engaged to play at the next Phil- 
harmonic concert. He is expected in London to- 
morrow, and will play at the Musical Union 
on Tuesday next. 





“The Erratics” Amateur Dramatic Club have 
been requested to give a performance at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham Place, on Friday, June 13th, on be- 
half of the Middlesex Hospital. 





M. Auguste Maquet is the newly-elected president 
of the Commission des Auteurs et Compositeurs 
Dramatiques ; MM. Paul Feval, Raymond-Deslandes, 
and Edmond About, are vice-presidents ; and MM. 
Cadol and Leroy, secretaries. . 





We have received a copy of Messrs. Cook’s new 
“ Continental Time Table and Tourists’ Handbook.” 
The work has been specially ar anged, and the maps 
engraved to meet the requirements of Continental 
tourists. Due prominence has been given to the 
Vienna routes. 


On Wednesday arrived at Claridge’s Hotel the 
great Russian pianist, Antoine Rubinstein. During 





— 'Oo! 
the eight months of his tour in America he played 
at some 226 concerts ; for which he was paid £8000 





free of all expenses. The virtuoso left by the even. 
ing mail for Paris. 
Early in July tho “ Hall by the Sea” at Margate 


will open for the season. This year, as may be 
anticipated, the enterprise of Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond will not profit by Mr. Hingston’s supervision : 
but Mr. Edward Murray undertakes all managerial 
functions. 





Said one philosopher at the Royal Alexandra on 
Saturday night, when a wicked audience had lured 
Mr. Reece on to the stage in order to hiss him :— 
““Ah well, may difference of opinion never alter 
‘Friendship.’” It never will,” replied his com. 
panion, pointing to the jeering public; “ for it does 
not exist.” 





Mrs. Cowden Clarke, the industrious compiler of 
the Concordance to Shakespeare, has just published 
a volume, entitled ‘‘ The Trust and the Remittance: 
Two Love-Stories in Metred Prose,” with the follow. 
ing peculiar dedication :—‘‘ To the Lover-Husband 
of eighty-five, these love-stories are dedicated by the 
Lover-Wife of sixty-seven.” 





MM. Clairville, Siraudin, and Kéning, the authors 
of “La Fille de Mdme. Angot,” have completed a 
libretto for a new opéra bouffe, the music of which 
is to be composed by M. Lecocq. The new work ig 
named “La Belle Impéria,” and will be played at 
the Bouffes Parisiens early next winter, with Judie 
and Peschard in the principal parts. 





The death is announced in Paris of an Acade- 
mician, M. Lebrun, a senator and officer of the 
Legion of Honour, who has departed at the advanced 
age of 88. He wrote several theatrical pieces, 
amongst which the tragedies of ‘* Ulysse,” produced 
in 1814; “Pallas, fils d’Evandre,” 1822; and 
‘* Marie Stuart,” about the same time, may be 
cited, 





Mdme. Sidney Pratten, the widow of the eminent 
fluteplayer and true musician, announces a guitar 
recital for Thursday, the 19th inst., assisted by other 
eminent artists. The program is very attractive, 
and we trust that an overflowing audience will at 
once attest the interest they feel in the lady herself, 
and in the instrument she has made her special 
study. 





Since the opening night of ‘* The Wonderful Duck” 
at the Opera Comic, Miss Patty Laverne has played 
the part sustained on Saturday by Malle. Nita de 
Castro. The change is a great improvement. Other 
alterations have been effected, chiefly in cutting 
down the long-winded dialogue. What the piece 
wants most, however, is the infusion of fun and 
interest. 





Moliére’s Jubilee, like our own Shakespear 
Commemorations, turned out a failure, and left 
M. Ballande a loser of 20,000 frances. Why cannot 
enthusiasts see that a nation may hold a departed 
genius in high esteem without being prepared 10 
turn out and do him dubious honour with trashy 
odes and speechifying and penny-trumpeting by the 
little nobodies of the hour ? 





An occult writer in a morning paper commences 
a notice of Italian opera thus :— 

When frequent iteration removes the gloss 0 
novelty from any circumstance, those who might 
wish to expatiate upon the event sometimes 
themselves in the position of the tale. 

What tale? Of two cities or of atub? Obviously 
the writer intended “tail” — meaning that the 
people in question find themselves ‘ all behind.” 





The benefit of Mr. Charles Wright, the worthy 
treasurer at the Haymarket, is fixed for next Wet 
nesday, and will comprise Offenbach’s operett# 
“ Forty Winks,” in which Miss Fanny Wright wil 
sustain the principal part; “The Overland Route,” 
with Mr, Buckstone as Mr. Lovibond ; “ Raising t™ 
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Wind,” with Mr. Kendal and Mr. Buckstone, jun., 
and Albert Smith’s humorous scena “ Blue Beard,” 
which will be sung by Mr. E. Osborne. 





The funeral of Manzoni at Milan was worthy of 
the great departed and of the city which bore him 
so much reverence and affection. It will not be for- 
gotten by lovers of the drama that the author of 
“ T promessi Sposi” contributed to the literature of 
the stage a few works which bear the impress of his 
genius. Of these plays, which are not many, one— 
his tragedy of ‘Il Conte di Carmagnola”—under- 
went the honour of translation into German by the 
hand of Goethe. 





The bells used as a signal for closing the Vienna 
Exhibition every evening having been found insuffi- 
cient, an ingenious Italian has invented a steam 
fog-horn. This trumpet is eight feet long and pro- 
portionately wide, and with a steam pressure on the 
metal mouth-piece of some fifteen pounds the 
performers can wake up the dullest visitor in the 
Exhibition. Occasionally, for diversion, they put 
on a pressure of four atmospheres, which rouses 
deaf old ladies thirteen miles off. 





Active preparations are now making for the cele- 
bration, on June 10th, of the twentieth year of the 
Crystal Palace, by a grand féte, which will include 
the performance of an Ode specially written by Mr. 
Willert Beale, and set to music for the occasion by 
Signor Arditi. The solo singers announced are 
Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
aod Signor Foli. The band and chorus will be 
augmented to the number of 2000 performers, and 
the Ode will be conducted by the composer. 





Amongst the arrivals from America at Liverpool 
this week have been Miss Lydia Thompson, Mr. 
Mark Twain, Miss Camille Dubois, Mdlle. Aimée, 
an artist in opera bouffe, Mr. S. Colville, a manager, 
Mr. Alexander Henderson, and Mr. J. D. Murphy, 
a theatrical entrepreneur, who is engaged to arrange 
all the amusements connected with the forthcoming 
centennial celebration of American independence, 
arranged to take place at Philadelphia. Miss Lydia 
Thompson, who is looking remarkably well, returns 
to America in August. 





The douanier of showmen is no more; last week 
David Prince Miller died at the age of sixty-five. 
Thirty years ago this Arab of enterprise held the 
reins of the Adelphi on Glasgow Green, and intro- 
duced to the Scottish public Macready, Fanny Kemble, 
the elder Vandenhoff, and Sheridan Knowles. His 
life was a singularly chequered one, and his adven- 
tures world-wide. In his old age he settled down in 
Glasgow where he died of a complication of diseases, 
one of which necessitated a painful operation six 
months ago. In other respects his material cireum- 
stances were easy at the close of a life in which 
adversity had had a full share. 

The American composer, Mr. J. K. Paine, has 
emulated our own Sir Julius Benedict by writing an 
oratorio on the subject of Saint Peter. Of this work 
the New York World thinks that “ if the composer 
Wields the resources of modern instrumentation as 
readily, or nearly as readily, as he handles the other 
tools of his art, a brilliant future may be predicted. 
The melodies in the various arias and in the themes 
of the choruses flow along with an easy spontaneity ; 
they are of the kind that are pleasant in the singing 
and that haunt the memory afterwards. Of the in- 
tricacies of counterpoint Mr. Paine has acquired a 
mastery that one would gladly see more often emu- 
lated by modern composers.” 


* A sort of Caleb Plummerish drama which has had 
Some local success at Liverpool, and belongs, we be- 
lieve, to Mr. Edward Saker, will be brought out at 
the Globe this season. The author is Mr. G. Ralph 
Walker, and Mr, Saker plays the chief serio-comic 
part—an old knife-grinder. The title of the piece is 
Weak, and will probably be altered for the London 
stage: it has hitherto been called “ Sithors to Grind.” 
The misspelling betrays inconsistency, for a lisp of 


the s would of course apply to all the s’s in the word, 
and produce a sound like Thithorth. Noman able 
to pronounce the initial and final sibilants would 
stumble over the middle ones. Besides, bad spelling 
is never very humorous applied to titles. 





%& The first three working days of this week have 
been devoted to the musical ‘* Jubelfest” of the 
Lower Rhine, held at Aix-la-Chapelle, under the 
direction of Herr Rietz, of Dresden, and Herr 
Breunung, of Aix. The first performance commenced 
in regular Teutonic fashion with a festival overture 
and a prologue, recited by Herr Ritterhaus, and 
followed by the ‘ Messiah.” On Tuesday the 
program consisted of the “Credo” from Bach’s 
Grand Mass in B minor, Mozart’s cantata, ‘‘ David 
Penitente,” and Beethoven's choral symphony, with- 
out which no German music meeting is considered 
to be complete. On the third day the program was 
more varied, but still equally classical. 





The French papers are crowing just now over the 
superior dramatic appreciation of ‘the Latin race,” 
It seems that there are more theatres in Italy, 
France, and Spain than in Germany, Austria, 
Russia and Great Britain, although these empires 
boast the greater population. Civilised Europe 
contains 1507 theatres, says le Menestrel, though 
where it gets its statistics from does not appear. Of 
the chief States the population and the theatres are 
thus told off :— 


Italy .. 26,000,000 pop. .. 348 theatres. 
France .. 86,000,000 do. .. 337 = do. 
Spain .. 16,000,000 do. .. 160 do. 
Germany 41,000,600 do. .. 191 do. 
Austria .. 86,000,000 do. .. 152 = do. 


Great Britain 32,000,000 do. .. 150 do. 
Bussia .. 70,000,000 do. .. 44 do. 

It appears that this wretched country is nearly at 
the bottom of the class, next to barbarous Russia. 





A writer in the New York Evening Post proposes, 
for the benefit of American musical talent, a grand 
national conservatory, or school for opera, to which 
those who have shown satisfactory skill and taste in 
music may be admitted for gratuitous instrtction in 
a profession which will furnish the means of living 
usefully and honourably to the well-behaved, and 
glory and fortune to the more gifted. Such a school, 
the writer thinks, founded on the basis and plan 
of the Paris Conservatoire, and administered con- 
scientiously in the interest of true art, ‘ would in a 
few years make the country independent of Euro- 
pean marts for operatic stars, and enable it to 
produce its own orchestras and choruses, to say 
nothing of the important consideration of educating 
public taste to an appreciation of the higher 
standard of art.” Admirable! There is of course 
a wide difference between a halcyon proposition 
flung out by an individual enthusiast, and the set 
determination of a nation; and we imagine it will 
be a long time before the Americans have a national 
school of music, ora national drima, or a national 
public taste independent of the influence of those 
‘*European marts”’ which they sneer at, and yet 
which control and fascinate them. 





In a short time, we suppose, no Englishman will 
be allowed to enjoy the slightest relaxation without 
first asking permission from a policeman. Our 
drinking, our Sabbath refreshment, our theatre- 
going, our dancing, our laughs at public function- 
aries are all regulated by authority; and now it 
seems the distraction of the skipping rope is not to 
be indulged in, if a helmeted official says . nay. 
From a contemptible piece of petty prosecution it 
appears that rope-skipping is a forbidden pleasure 
in Victoria Park. In fact, “ unauthorised persons” 
are not allowed to play any game whatever there. 
On Whit-Monday a company of rope-skippers having 
disregarded the notice of the police to desist, one of 
them was arrested, and fined next day 5s, His wife, 
who had interfered with the police by pulling a 
constable’s whiskers, had to pay a penalty of 20s. 
or fourteen days’ imprisonment. Considering that 
every by-street in London just now is encumbered 
by rope-skipping young girls from six years upwards, 


—__ 


tip-cat boys, the consistency of the police is admir- 
able in coming down so sternly on the amusement 
ina free open space and on a public holiday. Of 
course it was wrong of the lady to pull the con- 
stable’s whiskers. She ought to have selected the 
Chief Ranger. 

In a letter to the Liverpool Porcupine Mr. Willert 
Beale meets. those facile critics who strive to cast 
cold water on all human effort by asking “ what 
good has it done?” Mr. Beale reminds theso 
sceptics that the practical results of the Crystal 
Palace music meetings (the point attacked) are 
somewhat prematurely demanded, seeing that but 
one meeting, and that a tentative one, has been held. 
Nevertheless cortain definite results can be pointed 
out; and Mr. Beale claims that the proceedings of 
last year “improved choral singing to no incon- 
siderable extent among the competitive choirs ; that 
they brought forward four good solo singers, and 
among them a soprano (Miss Williams) for whom a 
brilliant career may be predicted ; that they extended 
the knowledge of the best music on the part of all 
competitors concerned; while the examinations for 
certificates of merit developed remarkable talent 
among those candidates who were examined.” For 
the next meeting, in July, fair hopes are entertained. 
The entries are twice as numerous as those of last 
year, and include many choral societies and other 
associated bodies of musicians. Rehearsals are now 
going on in various parts of the kingdom, and the 
contests this year will not by any means be limited 
to inexperienced choral societies, as the list of 
entries shows. ‘ The ultimate result of the national 
music meetings” continues Mr. Willert Beale, 
‘will, I hope, be to increase the knowledge of the 
best ‘music, to raise the standard of excellence 
of musical performances, and to advance public 
opinion by the verdicts of competent authorities given 
in open court.” 





With the confiding nature of one who believes 
whatever he sees in print, as well as all that he has 
been told in infancy, we reproduce the following 
candid and probable story. 


The performance of ‘Man and Wife” at tho 
Theatre Royal, Brighton, was delayed some little 
time on Tuesday night in consequence of it having 
been discovered that Mr. Charles Collette, who was 
playing the part of Sir Patrick Lundie, was not in the 
theatre. Before, however, an apology was made, Mr. 
Collette arrived, wet to the skin, and in a state of great 
exhaustion. He dressed hurriedly, and appeared on 
the stage, exhibiting no traces of the ordeal he had 
gone through. It appears that Mr. Collette had 
learned the art of snake charming in India, and was 
explaining the process to Mr. George Reeves Smith, 
the courteous general manager of the Brighton 
Aquarium. Notwithstanding the entreaties of Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Collette insisted on exercising his science 
upon the octopus, and succeeded in luring the 
monster from its hiding place, and caused it to fol- 
low him round the tank. On bending down to the 
surface of the water, however, the creature seemed 
to shake off all control, and turning his snaky feelers 
round Mr. Collette’s neck, drew him by main force 
into the tank. A desperate struggle ensued beneath 
the water, whence Sir Patrick Lundie was with 
difficulty extricated by Mr. Smith and several by- 
standers. Mr. Collette has since confined his 
powers of charming to the patrons of the theatre, 
and with far greater success. We believe that Mr. 
Smith, of the Brighton Aquarium, will vouch for the 
truth of this. 


Far be it from us to cast even a spray of scepti- 
cism upon this romantic incident. On one point 
however it is needful to confess a degree of incerti- 
tude amounting almost to anxiety. We did not 
hitherto know that the octopus was a snake, 
or was subject to the fascinations exercised upon 
those quadrupeds. Probably Mr. Smith of the 
Brighton Aquarium will assure us that the marsupial 
insect is a snake, and that all happened as stated. 
In that case we shall look with renewed interest upon 
the reptile. 





Mr. John Hollingshead calls attention to the fact 
)that at the present moment there are forty-seven 
licensed playhouses in London, or fifty-two, if we 
include the Crystal Palace, Alexandra Park, North 
Woolwich Gardens, the Deptford and Greenwich 








and that every thoroughfare is given over to the | Theatres-——all connected with the centre of London 
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either by short railways or continuous streets. 
Twenty-one of these have sprung into existence 
during the last ten years; and twenty-four of them, 
if we include the theatres licensed in the Alexandra 
Park, Crystal Palace, and North Woolwich Gardens, 
The old London theatres—twenty-nine in number— 
have been reduced to twenty-six by the destruction 
of the Alexandra at Highbury, the City of London 
at Norton Folgate, and the Bijou in the Haymarket. 
They are: Adelphi, Astley'’s, Britannia, Bower, 
Cabinet, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, East London 
(formerly the Effingham, at Whitechapel), Gallery 
of Illustration, Grecian, Haymarket, Her Majesty's 
(rebuilt, but not opened), Lyceum, Marylebone, New 
Royalty, Olympic, Pavilion, Garrick, Princess's, 
Prince of Wales’s, Sadler’s Wells, St. James’s, 
Standard, Strand, Surrey, and Victoria—twenty-six 
in number, The new theatres are: The Queen’s, 
Gaiety, Vaudeville, Court, Globe, Opera Comique, 
Variety (at Hoxton), Charing Cross, Holborn, Hol- 
born Amphitheatre, Alexandra (Camden Town), 
Elephant and Castle, and Hengler’s Circus—thirteen 
in number. The music-halls that have become 
theatres are Alhambra, Oriental (at Limehouse), 
Regent (at Westminster), and Philharmonic (at 
Islington),—four in number. Four other places in 
London have dramatic licenses, and are used as 
theatres—Sti George’s Hall, the Bijou (at Bays- 
water), Cremorne Gardens, and the Surrey Gardens. 
Tho Alexandra Park, Crystal Palace, and North 
Woolwich Gardens make three more theatres con- 
nected with central London by short railways: and 
Greenwich and Deptford, two more eyen more 
closely connected with the centre, 





We wonder if native Welsh poetry is as rubbishy 
as the efforts of the Bards when they write English 
verse. The awful agglomeration of consonants looks 
imposing enough; but we dare say to him who can 
unravel them they represent mere drivel. Analogy 
at least warrants the assumption. There is Mr. 
Ceiriog Hughes, for example, the author of the 
original ‘God bless the Prince of Wales,” and a 
poet who turns out bushels of Welsh songs for 
Messrs. Boosey and an admiring public. Wot only 
is Mr, Hughes famous in his own land, but his 
name is well-known in London. Now this is the 
sort of stuff which represents the descent of the 
English muse upon the Welsh bard. We cut a 
sample verse from a local paper :— 

One word from thy sunshine before I’m dismiss’d, 

Heigh ho! maid of the mill; 
As my soul is of love, so my store is of grist, 
Heigh ho! maid of the mill; 

A church in the village would do it no harm, 

And bells in a steeple to me have a charm, 

But a mill would be better to join to a farm, 

Heigh ho! maid of the mill. 

It is not very brilliant for the Laureate of a land. 
Nor is the accent in the following stanza either 
elegant or correct ;— 
My voice is regarded each day I appeal, 

Heigh ho! imaid of the mill ; 
No more than the clamour of thy waterwheel, 

Heigh ho! maid of the mill; 
The bloom on the hawthorn has also seen thee, 
And sent me thy name with a golden-winged bee— 
A name with a sweetness that keenly stung me, 

Heigh ho! maid of the mill. 

If native Welsh yerse is as faulty as the foregoing 
we do not think much of the influence of eisteddfodau. 
Here is another of Mr, Ceiriog Hughes, and Mr. 
Hughes, be it remembered, is a representative poet 
—no obscure scribbler, but one among the most 
eminent verse-writers of the Principality :— 

The sloes of the valley have seen thy dark eyes, 

And thought thee a goddess in mortal disguise ; 

The language of flowers re-echo my sighs. 

To which echo replies, ‘‘ Oh, it do, do it?” 





== 


TECHNIQUE AND EXPRESSION. 








John Milton bitterly opposed the school fashion 
of writing themes, and Sir William Hamilton joined 
him in this hostility. Teaching conventional * con- 
veyancing” by rule of thumb never comes to any 
good. Inthe teaching of music there is a worse 
method than that of communicating the analysis of 
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borrowing or taking without leave, and this is the 
long continued practice of set passages—a practice 
which checks all imagination, chills enthusiasm, and 
throws the mind into an iron-cast framework for- 
bidding all suggestive idea, and destroying the 
characteristic tendencies of the musician. The 
music of Kalkbrenner, of Herz, of Czerny is the 
result of the persistence of this practice of passage 
music, and too many of their pupils suffered from 
its detrimental tendencies. The player has but one 
object—to show off what he can do; music, pure 
music, in the abstract never enters his head. All 
he seeks is perfection in mechanism—the legiti- 











mate rendering of the passage and the due admix- 
ture of contrasts. The school culminated in the | 
playing of Thalberg, and died with him. No mortal 
man can ever surpass the cool calculated campaign- 
ing of this great conqueror over executive difficulties, 
Not being connected with mind or spirit the 
mechanical school has of course its limits. The 
ultimate becomes very soon transparent, and al- 
though not to be imitated it ceases to command 
universal sympathy, The composer who makes 
real music, the player wao interprets real music, the 
singer who can give us the personal feeling of real 
music are far ahead of the mechanical professor 
however great he may be. Who was to know what 
Malibran would do? Who now knows what 
Murska will do? Mechanism with these great 
vocalists is a mere secondary affair. The mechanism 
is always the same—but the temperament, the 
present all-absorbing feeling, is triumphant over 
mechanism, and commands it in a manner not a 
little astonishing to its possessor. 

High class musicians may be divided into broad 
parties./ The well-drilled mannerists, and the im- 
pulsiv¢ poets, the technists and the expressionists. 
The one says, ‘‘ Mark what I do;” the other says, 
‘* Understand and feel what I understand and feel.” 
The one excites the passion of enjoyment by the 
exhibition of perfect capability alone. He has no 
personal feeling in the matter. He is curbed and 
bound by strict reference to rule and precept. His 
fingers must go here, his thumb there. Command 
over technicalities is his highest ambition. He is 
never disturbed by any mental sensibility or the 
pressure of individual thoughf, He composes 
without reference to any stirring internal emotion. 
His chief gratification arises from an unfailing grasp 
of the commonly received mechanism, This he is 
at all times ready to exhibit without much regard to 
the intention or character of his composition, or 
even to the freshness of its ideas. He is stereotyped 
into form, habituated to rule, and his great relish of 
beauty is a vivid perception of a perfect manifestation 
of workmanship. If the thing be finished off well 
he is satisfied. His great contentment is handling 
and finish, and his vanity is gratified by having 
turned his labour to the best account and done the 
thing, to him, in the best way possible. 

On the other side there is the artist of specific 
feeling, a man of mood, of great peculiarity of mind, 
having his phases of emotion, his seasons of origine! 
ideas, and these possessions give him the power of 
awakening new impressions, and touching the select 
few who can sympathise with him from congeniality 
of mind and fellowship in feeling. This artist 
transcends or supersedes mere technical skill by the 
depth and strength of his emotional expression. 





The external artist may be said to ignore expression ; 
his natural feelings having become indurated by the 
one exclusive aim towards technical supremacy. 
No one would expect an heroic symphony from such 
a composer as the late Auber or the present 
Offenbach ; no one would have hoped to get the best 
reading of a Beethoven sonata from the perfect 
fingers of a Thalberg. With Auber, composition 
was the sweet comfort of a level regularity; with 
Thalberg playing the pianoforte was the full exhibi- 
tion of the capabilities of the instrument in a 
gorgeous, subtle, and magnificent way. Thalberg 
conceiyed the execution of Beethoven to be mere 
child’s play, and his knowledge of the powers of the 
instrument almost contemptible. 

In considering the difference between the two 
schools—the school of technical excellence which 
passes by, or ignores, emotional expression, and the 
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school that overrides or surpasses mere technieal 
excellence by virtue of emotional expression, we take 
it for granted that the latter is not in any way in- 
ferior to the former in all the essentialities of tech- 
nique, The expressional artist is not a whit inferior 
in workmanship to the accomplished adept in the 
method of doing the thing. As regards mechanism, 
the one is as accurate and truthful as the other, but 
the one seems only to take into account the opera- 
tions of the body, whilst the other is guided by the 
manifestations of the spirit. From whence comes 
this impetuosity, this fiery passion—this more than 
woman's tenderness—this outpouring of personal 
feeling—this awakening of a broad and enthusiastic 
sympathy? There is a kingliness, a royalty, a glory 
in all this work of the expressional artist. He may 
be misunderstood ; his peculiar views may lead him 
to set at defiance the stereotyped canons of creditable 
pedantries and academic discipline ; but he exercises 
an influence and sway over men’s minds and hearts 
immeasurably more beautiful, more noble, and of 
higher import than can be extracted from the most 
sedulous and subservient attention to mere rules of 
art. The technical artist works with his bodily 
powers—he is perfect man in a low estate and con- 
dition. The other appears as the exaltation of 
humanity, the special manifestation of agencies more 
than simply corporeal. All this spell of love and 
delight is felt to be the result of what we call in. 
spiration, or the operation or afflatus of the ruach or 
neuma, the spirit or Geist—words not to be found in 
the Darwin dictionaries, but which have been used 
from time immemorial in the east and west, the 
north and south, to express that which lies above all 
outward symbols of art, transcends all culture, putting 
discipline to its legitimate and most perfect use, 
The first thing to notice in this indication of what 
we call inspiration is the originality—the personal 
character of the endowment, Who living can con- 
duct the overture to the oratorio of “ Elijah” with 
the unction, the holy beauty given to it by its com- 
poser Mendelssohn? The ideas in this overture 
their order and arrangement, as mere exhibitions of 
technical art, are as perfect as they can be; yet who 
but Mendelssohn could draw out from the band that 
high and solemn feeling of reverence for the subject 
of the oratorio which the composer, from patient 
thought and deep knowledge, had put into it, and to 
which he gave full outcome in this his introductory 
movement? Think again of the religious barcarole, 
or sacred clause, in the symphonic introduction to 
the Lobgesang. Who but Mendelssohn has given 
to it its true signification of an earnest outpouring of 
gratitude, the restrained joyfulness of a heart full of 
thankfulness? With ordinary conductors this move- 
ment is no more than a weak and morbid sentimen- 
talism, lacking warmth of impression, and displaying 
no re-invigoration of the grandeur of the theme of the 
Praise cantata, of which, as an essential detail, this 
clause is an important link. And how can this 
emanation of spirit on the part of the eomposer be 
possibly described? Who can note down the grada- 
tions of tone, the absence of all exaggeration, the 
marvellous changefulness, the simple beauty, the 
weeping tenderness, the alternate brilliancy and 
repose? The composer showed all these feelings, 
and by the magic of his wand infused the same feel- 
ing into the band, and compelled the audience to 
appreciate them and sympathise with them. Men- 
delssohn’s music, it is well known, carried greater 
sway with the public than with the professors. The 
public was delighted to find a musician not trusting 
to mere physical science, but using religious con 
templation as the chief fount of emotional expression 
in the conduct of his art. In this way he hoped to 
gain inspiration for the feeling, and greater power 
over the technique. In this way he avoided the 
sensuous and secured the spiritual. No one knew 
better than he that goodness has something to do 
with art; and the more an artist looks up to bis 
higher nature, the more capable and the more potent 
he demonstrates himself to be. In fact, music of @ 








purely human element is of small value and little 
stable influence. The maxim, “See what I do, 
unless blended with a moral and spiritual element 
is of no interest to outsiders beyond the exemplifica- 
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rightful toil proceeding from the heart, involving all 
the nobler feelings, to secure lasting influence and 
unfading reputation. 

There is the false, the pretentious emotional 
expression running alongside the veritable, made up 
of much weakness, small instinct, short sight, and 
misty imagination. This illegitimate phase of the 
yeal thing is the refuge of the incompetent, the ill 
taught, and the narrow-minded, As it is neither 
pardonable nor helpful, it is an impertinent false- 
hood, and should be denied by all true artists, It 
is no difficult thing to make the overtures to the 
« Zauberfléte”’ and the “ Figaro” go faster than they 
ever did, and about twice as fast as Mozart intended ; 
nor is it difficult to drive on the overture to “ La 
Gazza Ladra,” by Rossini, so as to make it intensely 
yulgar; or to present the overture to the ‘‘ Hebrides,” 
as a movement altogether incomprehensible and 
dull, All these results should be put down to 
sheer ignorance rather than to pretentious technical 
skill. But there is another phase—such as that 


‘of the readings by Wagner of the Beethoven 


symphonies, which it would be unjust to assign 
to ignoble motives or to blinded vision. Wagner 
is no imbecile, his faculties are all astir; but he 
is guided by his own keen sense on the mere 
mundane arrangements of musical art. His keen 
intellect is employed in the disposing and controlling 
of the vast machinery he has at command; and he 
conceives that intense emotional expression lies in 
the due employ of, so to say, physical forces. His 
highest achievements result in a sort of enthusiasm 
amongst instruments. There is much industry and 
self-denial in this kind of labour, but none of the 
grace or preciousness of the best feelings of 
humanity. Hence his peculiar incapacity for the 
portraiture of love, and his great delight in scenes 
of terror and distress, anger, rage, tumult. The 
fascination of his singular art-power in these re- 
spects should not be unacknowledged, although it 
may be somewhat deprecated. As to the Wagner 
interpretation of the Beethoven symphonies we can 
only remark, he, as a great artist, has thought 
much and long over them, and those that condemn 
the result have not sought to renovate the bluntness 
or deadness of feeling towards these familiar com- 
positions by any such acts of renewed vitality. The 
latter eschew comparisons and detest contrasts. 
The Wagnerian method is based on conscientious- 
ness, and giving rise to new ideas and fresh emo- 
tions may be said to be nearer the true expressional 
school than its antagonistic development. But 
however guided by a keen and penetrating intelli- 
gence it has not the compass, grasp, or intention of 
the higher form. It is a school of progress, but not 
of perpetual influence over men's minds. Only the 
school of high genius—the right school of emo- 
tional expression—has this, and this school is the 
glory and foundation of theart. It may be said that 
neither the master of great expressional emotion, 
nor the unrivalled adept in orchestral mysteries 
have a right to give an individual interpretation to 
these compositions of Beethoven. That there are 
traditions—well-known traditions—and it would be 
sheer blasphemy to controvert these traditions. 
Well, we had the certain and uncontroverted tradi- 
tions of Handel's ‘‘ Messiah,” and of all his other 
generally known oratorios. What has become of 
them? What has become of the song “ But Thou 
didst not leave his soul in hell,” of the Hailstone 
chorus, and of a dozen other movements which 
have departed this life as far as tradition is con- 
cemed. Again, what has become of the traditional 
Performance of Beethoven’s symphonies? As to 
the metronomic marks, for these there is no authority, 
and Beethoven himself despised the metronome and 
laughed at it. 

The violoncello player who was at Beethoven's 
Tight hand and always at his beck and call, knew 
more about the Beethoven sonatas-as Beethoven 
himself played them, and he well knew that no 
metronome could reyeal anything of-the value on 
this point. We believe as far as respects tradition 
no professor of the pianoforte excelled Schachner in 
the interpretation of these sonatas, and he, it is 
Well known, derived all this interpretation from the 
lsithful Achates of the great composer, Dr. von 


Biilow has had the same opportunity of acquiring 
the traditions of Beethoven in the matter of the 
sonatas, and no doubt also as to the reading of the 
symphonies. 

After all that can be said or thought of, the facts 
come to this; the mere executant cannot be trusted 
to play Beethoven, nor does he desire to do so, 
The music kills the executant of this ealibre, for 
the player is no longer the central figure. And with 
regard to the emotional performers, there is no 
governing the spirit; whatever may be the reading 
of the hour, it is a highly imaginative reading, and 
comes from one who is the thorough master of all 
technique, and uses all his powers in a right- 
ful interpretation of his subject. 





THE REHABILITATION OF VICE, 

In its healthy scorn of the maudlin and the 
Pharisaic, there is some danger lest the present 
dramatic fashion may run to the other extreme, and 
erect false gods of defiance and free license. Of the 
two ideals, the stage ever inclined to the lawless 
rather than the superlatively proper. Romantic 
fiction can get more out of a character with a spice 
of the devil in it than out of blank and shadowless 
purity. Your corsair makes a more promising hero 
than your saint. Again a favourite theme with 
stage-writers has been the hollowness and meanness 
of affected piety. Sanctimoniousness, like quackery 
of all kinds, has ever found the sharpest lash within 
the walls of the theatre, and for this reason among 
others hates the theatre as impostors hate the keen 
wit that denounces them, Owing probably to the 
hostility between certain forms of religiosity and 
the spirit of the stage (though other causes also 
conduce) the type of the serious Christian, of the 
earnestly religious mind, has never been used for 
dramatic purposes. The hypocritical and extra- 
vagantly unctuous man has been used for stage 
satire, but not the truly devotional man, seriously 
treated. Of course there are a thousand difficulties 
in the way:—the likelihood of exaggeration, the 
dread of a sickly sentimentalism, the fear lest the 
intention of the author and artist might be mis- 
understood and that appear irreverent which was 
not so meant. Then the notion of decorum is a 
ticklish one in the British mind; and the very 
mention of high and sacred things is held out of 
place except in places of worship and in the family. 
For all these reasons the stage has shunned drawing 
its material from those types of character in which 
the devotional spirit is strongly developed, and its 
ideal of heroism has been framed rather on the 
classic pagan than the Christian model. Its heroes 
and heroines have been colourless as to religious 
impulse, though they possess the secular virtues— 
courage, honour, affection, humility, rectitude and 
self-sacrifice—virtues which mankind has always 
shown, even in nations deyoid of a system of 
revealed ethics. 

This abstinence from religious colouring in dra- 
matic pictures is no doubt wise enough in its way ; 
but there is a tendency to go beyond the negative 
attitude, and to construct ideals for our admiration 
out of elements hostile not only to religion but to 
human morals. When Mr. Wilkie Collins begs our 
pity for a penitent but still sinning Magdalen, he 
does not trench beyond the province of art, nor does 
he cease to be humane. But when he represents 
the sinner as supplementing her original fault with 
imposture and cruelty; when he justifies her in her 
persistence in wrongdoing up to a certain point, and 
immediately crowns her tardy repentance with 
earthly happiness and a promised throne among the 
angels, he goes beyond the license of morality in art. 
The violation is heightened by his presenting inno- 
eence in repulsive colours, and sinfulness as some- 
thing winning and attractive—we mean of course 
the coneretes of these states. His Mercy, though a 
courtesan and impostor, is justified at the ex- 
pense of Grace, who has done no iil in her life, is 
shamefully put upon and cheated of her name and 
inheritance, but is invested with a bad temper and 
bitter tongue in order to destroy our sympathy with 
her, In real life young ladies even of bad temper 
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who retain their virtue are preferable to pretty 
tender courtesans who can scheme and lie. We 
know of no system of ethies which would disinherit 
the former and set the latter in the high places of 
earth and heaven. Now the rule of things in art 
should conform to the rule of things in actual life, 
or should only differ in the more perfect application 
ofa moral government in art than is possible in 
this faulty world. But what wo have mentioned 
indicates no moral government at all, but the re- 
versal of all moral governments. It is not moral to 
applaud injustice because the sinner is sweet, and 
to declare against the cause of the right because the 
representative of that cause has repellent qualities. 
The power of art may not fail in casuistic por 
traitures like “* 7'he New Magdalen;" but the truth 
of art manifestly fails. It remains powerful, but in 
& wrong way. 

Take a later production as an instance of the 
same tendency. It is true that ‘“ Friendship” is 
a failure and that its teaching is impotent to work 
harm, for it does not interest: but the principle of 
it may serve for illustration. In this piece the hero 
is an utterly disgraceful character, yet he is supposed 
to enlist our sympathies down to the close of his 
mean unscrupulous life. He commits an embezzle- 
ment in the hope that a rich relative will die in 
time enough to allow his legacy to replace the sum 
stolen ; and when the rich relative does not die, his 
indignation is excessive. Being found out he allows 
his wife’s brother to take the guilt upon his own 
shoulders and go into exile, while the real culprit 
stays at home to rise to wealth and honour. He 
does not hesitate to take the life of the man who 
knows his secret; and for years believes himself a 
murderer as well as a coward and thief. When the 
first victim, his brother-in-law, returns, he receives 
him not only with brutal ingratitude but with actual 
dislike. The second victim also comes back, having 
escaped extinction; but the would-be murderer is 
not relieved but rather confounded at this expurga- 
tion of his crime. Through all this, we are not 
invited to execrate the mean villain ; we are inyited 
to sympathise with his mental condition, and 
to feel sorry when he dies of a complication of 
méntal and moral disorders. This is a specimen of 
an uninteresting villain, however ; there is another 
villain of more interesting nature at the Lyceum 
Theatre—the kind and gentle murderer played by 
Mr, Irving. As in Mathias so in Eugene Aram we 
have the rehabilitation of crime on poetic princi- 
ples. Aram, it is true, is a more exalted assassin 
than Mathias and Golding: he has beaten a man’s 
brains out from jealousy, and not from greed nor 
yet from cowardice. Still it was a brutal murder, 
and we are asked to go along with the long-winded 
and morbid person who committed it. Once ina 
way, perhaps, plays which thus petition for a re- 
laxation of the public conscience, may pass for the 
sake of diversity; but we should be sorry to see 
them frequently repeated. We hope the present 
batch may serye us for some time to come, and that 
in future the safer plan of upright—or at least non- 
criminal heroes and heroines may prevail. With 
an assassin at one theatre, a thief and attempted 
man-slayer at another, and a social sinner and 
impostor at a ‘third, all calling for our sympathies, 
we may ask messiours the dramatists to shelve vice 


for a time and give yirtue the next chance, 











M. GOUNOD'S MUSIC. 
To tan Eprror. 

Sin,—As one of the outsiders of the musical Art, 
a class sometimes to be considered in piano or 
other gymnastics, would you let me say how 
pleased I was at the recent concert of M. Gounod? 
I know nothing of this composer personally, or his 
publishers; but it was a real intellectual treat to 
hear so much of the music of the man who had the 
yast ability to give in music the profound story of 
Goethe; but what a lamentable thing that he hag 
been 80 injured by want of music copyright ! 

I would on purpose not enter into any of the 
peculiarities of the music, they must be familiar to 
most readers; nay, I may be all yet I think 
sometimes it does good for one tired of the immoral- 
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ities attached to music-hall music farces, Offenbach 
prettinesses, drawing-room niaiserics of all sorts, 
with vulgar meaningless, pompous poetry out of 
sensation novels; one tired of the cant of criticism, 
Albert Hall or other, apparently written in the 
servants’ halls; one tired in a word of the mere- 
tricious stuff that abounds in the press, whether as 
to Khiva travellers, or foreign improvers of Beet- 
hoven, monster concerts, or other monsters; one 
tired of sham in every shape, yet tied to West End 
life, to say here is obviously a great genius, here 
the picturesque in music isa curiosity, whether as to 
this remarkable ‘ ballet’? music of last Saturday, 
part of the “* Yaust” Opera, or that Comic March 
of the ‘Dead Marionette,” but greatest of all this 
beautiful ever-touching ‘‘ Mass” music. Surely it 
was something to hear all these choir singers s0 
intent, and lovingly intent, on these charmed Latin 
words.—I am, Sir, yours truly, C. K. 
Sackville Street, June 8rd, 1873. 


P.8.-I ventured before to draw attention—me 
judice—to what struck me as the peculiarities of 
six Masses heard consecutively, by me an outsider, 
by Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Hummel, Rossini, 
and Gounod; and in what they seemed to realize 
the Latin words. This note is merely a continuation 
or confirmation of what was then hazarded. 











ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


To tHe Eprror. 

Sir,—I shall feel obliged if you will contradict the 
statement which appeared in your number of the 23rd 
of May, relating to the appointment of M. Tagliafico 
as stage manager at Covent Garden.—Yours, re- 
spectfully, DeEspLACcEs, 

Stage Manager, Covent Garden, 





WHITSUNTIDE AMUSEMENTS. 





The fine fresh weather on Monday proved favour- 
able to the thousands of holiday makers who crowded 
all places of popular resort and flocked into the 
country on all manner of locomotive material. Par- 
ticularly were the two palaces of amusement thronged 
—the old favourite on the Sydenham height, and its 
new rival on Muswell Hill. Of the two, the latter 
though the smaller building, appears to have at- 
tracted the larger attendance. Curiosity no doubt 
conduced to this phenomenon; but whatever be the 
cause, the returns at the Alexandra Palace show an 
excess of ten thousand over its competitor. The 
Crystal Palace turnstiles admitted 49,297, while the 
Alexandra checks recorded 59,468. Whitsuntide, 
though not one of the very great days at the Crystal 
Palace—such, for instance, as Boxing-day, the 
Foresters’-day, or Easter Monday—always com- 
mands a large attendance, and, since the Bank 
holidays, it has grown larger than ever. The 
special program provided for the day afforded abun- 
dant entertainment. When Senor Romah, known 
as ‘the great Mexican athlete of the golden wing,” 
had concluded his daring trapeze performance in 
front of the Handel orchestra, a comic ballet by the 
Rowella troup was given on the great stage, and 

was followed by the late William Brough’s 
Oriental extravaganza of ‘‘ Conrad and Medora,” 
revised for the occasion by Mr. H. T. Arden, and 
produced under the efficient direction of Mr. T. H. 
Friend, the company’s stage manager, with Miss 
varoline Parkes as the Corsair, Miss Emily Pitt as 
Medora, and Mr. E. Atkins as the ruthless Birbanto. 
The scenery was beautiful, including a charming 
submarine aquarium, a street in Stamboul, a storm 
in the Augean, and the interior of the Harem. 
After this there were aquatic sports over the 
northern great fountain basin, which mainly con- 
sisted, as far as amusement went, in walking a 
greasy pole over the water to get at a leg of mutton 
and trimmings at the end. Of course nearly all the 
competitors came to grief in the water, every failure 
being rewarded with a cheer; and it was only the 
successful pilgrim who finally clutched the mutton 
after a tremendous effort who was greeted with any 
sounds of disapprobation. The tilting also creates 


great amusement, as did the canoe racing, which 
was carried on with great vigour until the peal of the 
great organ called the crowd back into the interior. 
In the evening the Palace was illuminated. 

The Alexandra Palace threw open its doors early 
in the morning, and festivities commenced at eleven 
o’clock in the presence of fast-swelling multitudes. 
The brightness of the day and the fresh beautiful 
sweep of wooded country were a delight to the de- 
termined holiday-makers. At eleven o’clock there 
was a performance on the great organ by Mr. F. 
Archer. At twelve there was a choice of amuse- 
ments. On the stage of the theatre there were 
some “graceful and daring evolutions” on the 
tight rope by Mr. T. Elliot, while Miss Barnum and 
Mr. Ryley gave a representation of the ‘‘ Dancing 
Quakers ;”’ and there were besides some acrobatic 
performances. At the same time Herr Dobler was 
giving his feats of sleight-of-hand in the new Concert 
Hall, concluding with the wonderful dark séances of 
which we have recently spoken. At half-past one a 
spectacular ballet, entitled “‘ Azurine ; vr, the Spirit 
of the Waters,” was performed in the theatre. The 
dancing and the scenery were excellent. Malle, 
Rita San Galli, who took the part of Azurine, wag 
especially graceful and expressive in motion. The 
great attraction of the day was reserved for the 
afternoon. This was a grand concert, supported by 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Signor 
Foli, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Sir Julius 
Benedict, Herr Meyer Lutz, and Mr. Weist Hill 
acted as conductors, and the orchestra, strengthened 
for the occasion, was supplemented by five military 
bands. ‘The program judiciously comprised a popu- 
lar selection, and had the singing been but audible, 
all had been well. But as on the opening day the 
crowd on the outskirts of the audience was rest- 
less, and the tramping and hubbub drowned the 
voices of the artists. In the surrounding park 
popular music was played at different hours during 
the day by the bands of the 1st and 2nd Life Guards, 
the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, the Carbineers, and that of the Palace, 
which was considerably angmented in numbers for 
the occasion ; and throughout the afternoon popular 
al fresco diversions, such as swinging, skipping, 
roundabouts, and kiss-in-the-ring, made the welkin 
ring with many voices. At eight o’clock the Palace 
was illuminated by the gas jets which run in con- 
tinuous lines over the roofing of the nave, the dome, 
and the transepts. At dusk there was a display of 
fireworks, amid which a fire balloon was sent up. 
The set pieces and magnesium lights, the rockets, 
the shells, the jewel mines, prismatic torrents, and 
a host of other pyrotechnic devices, were received by 
loud cheers during the time of display. The train 
service was on the whole satisfactory, Not so the 
refreshment service which still leaves much to be 
desired. 

North Woolwich Gardens put on their best 
dress on Monday, and Mr. Holland hung out the 
prospect of ‘fifteen hours’ amusement” to tempt 
the multitude. The bait proved irresistible: by rail 
and steamer from London and by ferry boat from the 
opposite shore, in they poured. The program was 
not for the day alone but for all the week, and has 
proved multifarious in character. There were comic 
concerts sustained by the Sisters Lindon, Fred Coyne, 
Daniels and Nimble Nip, Florence Milton, Maleome 
and Wilmore. There was the burlesque of “ The 
Lady of Lyons,” by Mr. H. J. Byron, the characters 
being taken by Messrs. Lloyd, Fenton, Carter, Naylor, 
and Reeves ; and Misses Everard, Edith Bruce, Maria 
Pascol, and Millie Chapman; and a new ballet. 
Then there was a special entertainment, the first 
item of which was Richardson’s Show, under the 
direction of Paul Herring ; to which followed a sen- 
sational drama. Dancing under the auspices of no 
less than six bands made up the joy of the afternoon, 
and fireworks closed the festivities with a cheerful 
and pure hypothetical spectacle of the ‘‘ Burning of 
Paris.” 

The Royal Surrey Gardens were crowded. The 
entertainments embraced the usual character; and 
it included all the customary al fresco amusements, 
with any quantity of music, vocal and instrumental. 





Madame Spelterini once more exhibited herself on 
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the high rope @ la Blondin, and the roystering at a 
table deftly balanced on the line, at which she offi- 
ciated as chairman and vice, and a chorus of boon 
companions. A version of Offenbach’s “ Orphée aux 
Enfers,” written and rearranged by M. Vanderyel] 
was performed, with parts creditably sustained by 
Miss Russell, Miss Lennox Grey, and Mr, James 
Hillier. The theatre was crowded in every part, and 
the piece seemed to be well appreciated. Fireworks 
followed the opera. 

Rosherville and Cremorne were both largely 
patronised. At the first, which has recently passed 
into new hands, the amusements consisted of enter. 
tainments in the open air by the Brothers Johnson 
in a rolling globe act, American songs and danceg 
by Messrs. Leggett and Allen, characteristic vocalisa- 
tion by Miss Emily Ross, and Hibernian expositions 
by Mr. and Mrs. Miles. Later, in the Bijou Theatre, 
Mr. and Mrs. D’Auban appeared, and still later in 
the evening Frederika’s troupe of skaters, “ from 
the Grand Opera, Paris,” performed a comic act, 
which also introduced Madlle. Florence. Visitors to 
Cremorne were treated to acrobatic performances of 
rare excellence, ballet and farce, illusion in the 
skilled hands of Miss Helena Anderson, a concert 
and tableaux vivants. The spectacle of the Burning 
of Chicago was mounted shortly after ten, with 
enormous imaginative effect; and even after that 
there was a ballet in which Signora Decarini figured 
as premiere danseuse, and another series of tableaux 
vivants. 

Besides these excursions for pure amusement, 
and a large exodus towards the open and free places 
—the parks, Hampstead Heath, Kew, and the places 
on the river, a large multitude remained in town 
and amused themselves vicariously by staring at 
the other holiday-makers. There was also some 
political dissipation in Hyde Park to which a number 
of artisans, variously stated at 15,000 and 100,000 
men, congregated to babble the shibboleth of the 
hour ; and proved by their healthy faces, their good 
broadcloth, and free speech, how horribly they are 
oppressed by the aristocracy and by Parliament. 
At night the theatres were crammed. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





ReAvE v. LicensED VicTUALLERS’ ASsocrATION. 

The second day of the appeal against the decision 
in the above case resulted in the discharge of the 
rule, the Court deciding that there was no reason 
for interfering with the verdict in Mr. Charles 
Reade’s favour. Mr. Justice Keating said that no 
doubt, as Mr. Seymour had pointed out, latitude 
must be allowed to a journalist who was called on to 
criticise works placed before the public. On the 
other hand the Court had to take care that journalism 
did not degenerate into unfair attacks either upon 
persons or upon literary productions. The\plea 
of the defence was that the play was indecent. 
That was a sttong remark concerning any dramatic 
work. Mr. Seymour had argued that, however 
unfounded the criticism might be, unless personal 
malice was shown, there were no grounds for an 
action. From that view he dissented entirely. 
The question was one for the jury, and for his part 
he could not conceive that they were wrong in the 
decision they had arrived at. He could not get over 
that part of the article which, professing to quote 
the play, said ‘* No—we dare not print the rest.’ 
Silence was often more eloquent than speech, and 
There they found a most unwarrantable suggestion. 
He had no hesitation in saying that, in his opinion, 
the damages were extravagantly high, but he was 
not disposed to recommend that the rule of the 
Court, which left this matter to juries, should be 
disturbed. 

Mr. Justice Brett expressed the opinion that the 
critique was both harsh and unfair. He had read 
the piece, and could not find in it a passage which 
would bear the construction which was sought to be 
fastened on it. An attack upon the work of a 
literary man on the score of indecency was 
personal attack, and, with all deference to his 
brother Keating he could not consider that the 
damages were excessive. ows 

Mr. Justice Grove said that doubtless the critie’s 
opinion would be much influenced by the style ix 
which the piece was acted. Comedians he knew 
could often convey to an audience a meaning W 
the author never intended; but the author ought 
not to be made responsible for this. The 
was doubtless in excess of faircriticism. He 





with his brother Keating that the damages wer 
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extravagant, but looking at all the circumstances he 
did not think the decision of the jury should be set 
aside. He regretted much that they had given the 
heavy damages they had. He hoped the result 
would not be that we should have in the Press a 
maudlin style of writing, for he thought that all 
matters offered for public acceptance should be open 
to the boldest criticism. When a man chooses to 
ofier his works to the public, he ought not to be too 
nice about the observations made concerning it. 

The Lord Chief Justice said the liberty of the 
Press was for the benefit of the public at large. 
The Press might criticise the acts aud the conduct 
of public men, and it may approve or condemn the 
language or tendency of any work submitted to it. 
It could wield the pen or the pencil, and could 
adopt the methods of close reasoning or of ridicule 
in its criticisms. The Press ought to and does 
enjoy much latitude. But its rights must be 
exercised within due limits, and under the cloak 
of criticism it must not attack personal character, 
nor suggest impure motives or conduct, nor be 
actuated by malice. A more serious imputation 
than that contained in the words ‘‘ No, we dare not, 
for decency sake, print the rest,’ he could not con- 
ceive. This was an unwarrantable suggestion. The 
jury had come to the conclusion that the article was 
not justified, and he could see no reason for 
interfering with their verdict. 





Caps In THEATRES. 

Two cases of misconduct in theatres were heard 
by the police magistrates on Tuesday. In the first, 
a couple of well-dressed snobs were convicted of 
turning out the gaslights in the corridor of the Opera 
Comic, and endeavouring to put the house in dark- 
ness. A dramatic critic interfered, whereon the 
heroes manfully ran away but were stopped and 
given in charge. In court they whined and begged 
for mercy; and as Mr. Hingston did not press the 
charge, the magistrate only fined them 40s. each. 
In the second case a lad was charged with wilfully 
breaking ginger-beer bottles in the gallery of the 
Elephant and Castle Theatre. For some week past, 
during the performance at the theatre, a deal of 
damage and annoyance has been caused by persons 
in the gallery smashing ginger-beer bottles. On 
Monday night, an officer employed in the house 
detected the prisoner smashing a bottle, and under 
his feet some ten or twelve others broken. Mr. 
Ellison fined the prisoner 2s. 6d. 





An Eccentric Puaycorr. 

A somewhat eccentric gentleman made the follow- 
ing singular complaint to the presiding magistrate 
at Bow-street on Saturday :—He stated that a few 
evenings since he went to the pit of the Strand 
Theatre. He took his seat and had been enjoying 
the performance for about half an hour, when a 
police constable came up to him and requested him 
to leave the house. He was never more astonished 
in his life, for he had done nothing to offend any 
mortal soul, and remembering that he was in free 
England he very naturally resented such treatment. 
His remonstrances, however, were useless, and he 
was forctbly removed from the theatre. He went to 
the box-office and demanded an explanation, but 
none was given. He called upon the constable to 
show his authority, but the policeman only showed 
him the door. He had called at the theatre since, 
but no redress or explanation had been given to him 
whatever. He had ascertained that the constable’s 
name was Bartlett, and he now applied for a sum- 
mons against this man. 

The Magistrate (Mr. Vaughan) suggested, in a 
delicate way, that possibly he had been dining late, 
and had gone to the theatre a little the worse for 
drink; but the insinuation was indignantly re- 
pudiated by the complainant, who exclaimed, 
“Drink—too much drink! Certainly not, your 
Worship. I was perfectly sober, as I always am. 
I can prove this by a witness, and also by the 
oflicers at the police-station, where I attended the 
same night, immediately after the occurrence, to 
register my protest and complaint.” 

His worship asked what possible motive could 
have influenced the constable, or the conductors of 
the theatre, to have him removed from his seat if 
he had paid for his admission, was perfectly sober, 
ind was behaving himself with propriety ? 

¢ Complainant could suggest no motive, except 
the possibility of making room for fresh comers, a 
“ever expedient—new to modern theatrical enter- 
prise—of filling a theatre twice the same evening, 
ut one not strictly in accordance with the boasted 
liberty of the British subject. 

Hir worship stated that if the complainant could 

mng a witness to prove that he was sober and well- 

aved,a summons should be issued; but, it is 
needless to add, the gentleman did not return. 

On the following Monday Mr. Swanborough waited 
"pon Mr. Vaughan and stated that the person in 


‘Nestion had improperly conducted himscli, 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
CO. -8. WILLER G, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHicH anE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d, 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra. 

“‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit, 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnijicat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,’—Church Review. 


mon oP 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due eniphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great nconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tae Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, ——— Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


London: J, Z, HAYES, Lyall Plage, Haton Square; and 4, Hourigtia Rizeet, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 


£2 12s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 8s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 

hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 

obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 

a The diminution of size will obviate the objection 

which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





fl J. B. CRAMER AND ©O,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
ij (LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


07 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


CNG oe cisccscaticcces Cecses 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 “a 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
> ee Sebenseese — - 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 J 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 $9 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 ,, 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 i 
5.—LEight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 ds 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) 7 Ge eer 88 a 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
GEER) wccccccicccocccce von di 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
DOGG 2s xs 0000 edd eK ected 50 ” 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) ......... bbb doecedes 60 a 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 85 as 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 o 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 F* 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 = 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ad 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 fe 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 Pa 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ,, 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Bees TAOWGE oo ccc cicecsces 100 


11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ........+.+. +. 126 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*," Nos. 9, Oa, 9b, 90, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 

Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST, 











J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s, 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s. 


One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133," 
WALNUT, £14 14s. / 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16sz.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
WALNDUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.? 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 


No. 10, , 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 


bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 








Stile Maid Of ArORe® ..00.00002 cecccseccoccccccccccce 4 O 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and KE flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's GIMP 26 60 00 000005 cece cece cece ce sebebes 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ........s.essesseses @ 0 
Gla | DEMMB MOIR 00 00 00 cd cocccbiccrtdde ce cbeccecesdacete. & O 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ..............s00008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........0. 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” ..,.......... 40 


London; J. B, Cramgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWOr cccccccccccccccvcssccevesscsscsesece 40 
Nom amare f occcccccdecc deceive ce ccce cs tctcccccccescece 40 


London : J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ..........0. 0.0008 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


~ > 
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VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





BIG 05 665 200000 cnedesesesvocccernssecscs coteesss 
The Choice, in E flat and G......cecocccccccccccscvcese & 
Thoughts 1... ceccscccccccvcccccccvcvevevececcccoccccscce & 
Spirit LOVE 2. cecccccccccvccccccceccvccccccscccsescces © 
q 
4 
4 


ss 


Twilight ..sesccocess 

ee ee een Te 

Friends ............++Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
London: J, B. Crauan & Co., Regent-street, W, 
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ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............5. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdille. Drasdil) ..........+. 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
once hada sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Euriquez) ..........00.. » 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR'S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star .....csscesscoceessesssesseees 8 O 
Demet: ROM ss:és oi:cs eve edWose po osse sé tecoeenecsaven, O 2 
O list to the Song-bird ........+.06+ 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London, J. B. Cnaszr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &e. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ...sssseesee008 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ...........sseeeeee BO 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezz0-Soprano 

ONE TOO) 6, cove ivcned secverovencccndcescéoousiids BO 
Pe BONIS so sicainc 03h chsdtindsd¥ierscagnee, 4:0 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.7.)..seseseeseeeeeeees 4 0 


London; J. B. Cramgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 


Loadon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


_—. 


Composed 





Just Published. Price 6s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By. A. M. W., 
Author of “The Pate of Sacrilege,” d&o., do. 


London; J, 1, Havas, Lyall-place, mare, 8, W.; and 4, 
Hlenrietta-street, n. 























CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS. 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the alroady existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz.; 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers, 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. © 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 


Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
tondl the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select.” 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET, 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS} 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, Thich 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ractyr Sranar, W. 


J. B, CRAMER & CO,, Moonaats Stazzt, Crry. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Straezt, & Western Roap, Briaaron, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


LIST OF 


New Vocal Music 











GUINEVERE! (In C,D & E Flat.) (Sung by Madlle. Titiens) 
Agruour 8. SuLLIvAN 


THE SAILOR’S. GRAVE ....cccccccccccess AntHur 8, Suuiivan 

OH! MA CHARMANTE (In © & D Fiat. ) (French Song) Arruur 8. 

SULLIVAN 

OH! BELLA MIA (Italian Version) .......... Artuur 8, SULLIVAN 

MIZPAH! (In C and D)........ cae nine ® Sanh meee Opoarpo Barri 
* Heaven watch between thee and me when we are absent one from another.” 

MURMURING STREAMLETS...............06: Opoarpo Barri 


ALONE FOR EVER (In D and F) (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) 


oo 
& 


oc oco oo 





MY DREAMS ..c.ccccccce soveeecccesceee+JOHN BLOcELEY, Jun, 
WA TT OO cops ec ca cdacncoccecccs Joun Buockrey, Jun, 
O RIVER, RUN FAR, (‘‘ FORSAKEN ”) ...Jonn Buockuey, Jun. 
WEEP NO MORE .. ..:. i .cccsece o0gu eGeniioas Auice Mary Sir 
Be ee ED. 8a de owe vecaweceeatpetee AutcE Mary Suir 
WEST WIND, O! WEST WIND!..........000- Autce Mary Sarrx 
THE FIRST SNOWFALL .........e.e.ceee: Auice Mary Surrn 
EEE MEE EPA, oo oo oc conccececacess Aurce Mary Samira 
NONE WILL BE NIGH TO HEAR.......... Auice Mary Sir 











4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
Opoarvo Barri 4 0 AEE) \GHDOU (PEM THD on. oo cc dcdccccuccesthecks cece E. Reyiorr 
FAIRY ANSWER. (In F and E Flat)..... Ceedeesee Opoarpo Barrt 4 0 I'M A FORESTER FREE, (Sung by Signor Foli) ..E. Reynorr 
BAINDBOPS ..cciccessecicccs Ce ccvcccevccecee Virncinia GaprieL 4 0 A LEAF FROM THE SPRAY. (Song—Waltz)............ A. Mey 
THE CHOICE, (in E flat ana G) vcccvrceccccsece Vireinia Gasrizen 4 0 DEEP IN THE DELL (Sung at Crystal Palace) W. H. Montaomery 
IES nxn citethene ctbenmanbacins eeeees+ VIRGINIA GABRIEL 4 0 THE CURFEW .......... eWecrvccseeees soseeeeeeeO. W. Surte 
EES BAPVINS Rocccnte cocesucces conecccccecs Vircinia Gaprizen 4 0 DREAMS OF HOME (in B and D flat)...........05. E. L. Hive 
DWIMOEEE | oc cccscccesecncesé ccceccccces eee VIRGINIA GABRIEL 4 0 EVER THERE! Sacred Song. Written and Composed by Lixner 
pe ree ere occssede Vinainia Gaprien 4 0 FAIRIES’ FLIGHT. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....C. Horn 
FRIENDS! (Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne)....Vincin1a GaprizL 4 0 HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK ......Lionzn H. Benson 
MY WHITE ROSE (In G &B flat) ...........0005- Louisa Gray 4 0 TEP TRRUN TERT WERE cpnceicccsccanereaceceee csge Tu. Maas 
LE JOUR DE FETE (French Song) (In B flat & C.)..Lovisa Gray 4 0 THE UT he coo is hc gene cs cehessecp enue A. Ramo 
THE VILAGE DEL cccceccdvevcecces seetownnns Louisa Gray 4 0 I STROLLED ONE SUMMER EVENING. Written and Com. 
FORGOTTEN, (in E flat and G) ........eee0++..+5+-L0uIsA Gray 4 0 posed by ANNIE EDMONDS......+++ssseseeeeeeeeseeers seeee 8 0 
UNDER THE CLIFTE. BN cast iddiadienee ...Loursa Gray 4 0 MY SWEET ANNETTE. (Illustrated with portra of Mdme. 
OFT I WANDER, .cccccncces: v9 ee Lovisa Gray 4 0 Monbelli) ......ccccccccccccccccccccce Ceveccccces A. Leprau 4 9 
BEE OED TT Roe ccin scspeadseccqecee oer rrrerTy Lovisa Gray 4 0 PEACE, IT IS I! Sacred Song ........seeeeeeees J. P. Kxicur 8 0 
THE NIGHT CLOSES O'ER HER. cudecefecsoede diene 2.0 EE SIETE  dvannderetorvedccseedtiasdecee J. F. Smrson 3 0 
WAST! ..cvviecs kate apaadecccesssscacsnnnse nee 4.0 YOUNG MOUNTAINEER. (Sung by Mr. " Whitney) A Ranpeccer 4 0 
ONL TOME sccetocescccces Ceccceccceessses eo-Franz Ast 8 0 
Se ee ee ee ee aang be SEE NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS, &e. 
THE TROOPER. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....Aurrep Puumpron 4 0 BRUNETTA (Ballata) .......++ eudewesvoeseuewes eeoek. Rizzettr 4 0 
THE WANDERERS, (Sung by Miss Elton)...... AurrED Piumpton 4 0 WOM AMARA). occccdepcnosresecccersosncseecess Opoarvo Barri 4 0 
BESIDE THE OLD CORN MILL.,.......0se00. .-Henry Smart 3 0 AL CHIARO DI LUNA (in F ‘ond G flat) ........Fanro Campana 4 0 
FOR EVER, AND FOR AYE!...... eecccces -»»»Henry Swart 3 0 SITE 6 os'e00.cctdbciedacce ea ccandeantstanne Fapio Campana 4 0 
THE REINDEER BELLS. Song........ cooeeeesHenny Smart 8 0 IL PELLEGRINO(Aria) ....ccoccsssecsesccees Atronso Renpano 4 0 
QUEEN OF BEAUTY ...esesseececeeees eoeseoee HENRY Smart 8 0 AMOR PHB GIO0O |. ccbsssvede Cieee. Se ssees BN G. Muratonr 4 0 
THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano SERUMORT DE WU ioc sake ie cee cavecedecscces G. Muratorr 4 0 
and Tenor) ....... Cec cececcccccsces ++eeees+HENBY Smart 8 0 TOUJOURS L’AIMER (French Song)..........++ J. Buumenrnan 4 0 
EVENTIDE. (Soprano, Contralto, and Tenor) ....Hnxr Suant 4 9 IL PELLEGRINO (Duetto)..........eseeeeeee: Atroxso Renpano 4 0 
ON A DEWY SUMMER EVENING...... eoecee veep Mie. Harvey 3 0 FOROSETTA “VISPA SON GENTILE” (in G and B flat) 
SONG OF THE WATER-NYMPHS ........++.++++.Mns. Harvey 8 0 (Sung by Mdme. Patti) ....esseeeeeeeeeeeees ..-Luier Arpitr 4 0 
MAYING.,...cccccccccccccccces pecccceee eeesceeee Mrs. Harvey 3 0 QUAL SUONO ARCAN (Sung by Mdme. scieneeen -Luia1 Arpitt 4 0 
I'M FAITHFUL TO THEE ........ soceeeceeeeeeeMns, Harvey 8 0 LA POVERA ....cceeeeeeeess sanneneceseeoessnnns Luiet Arprtr 4 0 
THE CALIPH’S DAUGHTER.......... seainedeses Haurzy 4 0 MI COMPIANGI, O GIOVINETTO .............-Lurer Arpimz 4 0 
THE EARLY LEAFLET (French and English words)..G. Levonr 8 0 LE CAVALIER NOIR. (French Song) ..........++ Lureat Arpimt 4 0 
WAYWARD WIND (New Edition) ..... seccceccceseek. BERGER 8 0 LA FARFALLA, “LE PAPILLON.” Canzone (Sung by Madlle. 
DON’T WHISTLE NEAR THE DOOR..............F. Beraczr 8 0 Marie La ay gy to eae eatrge S bye sees . a 40 
THE FLOWER AND THE STAR ..............W. F. Tayton 8 0 LA MIA BUONA A " ” (Sung by 
DAMASE BOERS nen dbebsatdits cascccdeccccconc We Me TAMEeR 8 © Mdme. Monbelli). French and Italian words ......A. Lupeau 4 0 
O LIST TO THE SONG-BIRD..........+sse000.W. F. Tavton 8 0 vale ee eee, Words) ....seeeeeeeees “ici bmn 2 : 
meinem By eceateaeys ves "ek eR sescesseseeeA. Rommtr 4 0 
THE DREAM VOYAGE, FROM “LES BAVARDS.”..Orrznzacn 8 0 L'EBREZZA. Valse. (Dedicated to Malle Le). --A. Romar 4 0 
GODINETTE’S LESSON .....see.seee. ditto........OrrENBAcH 8 0 AL LIDO ..nccccccccecccececes oeceesencenes _F. Bonoip1 8 0 
IN THE SOUTH, “C’EST L’ESPAGNE,” ditto. French and WUBIN, 4c cccccccccccccccessece ete Lnvdg bite Bonotpr 8 0 
English words. (Sung by Mdme Trebelli-Bettini.) ..Orrenpach 8 0 VOI SIETE LA PIU BELLA.........esseeeeeeees-F. Bononpr 3 0 
I SAID TO MY LOVE.............. seeeeeseGtovannt Sconcu 4 0 LA DANZA coccccsccccncecceccvonesecsess 2 de SGSieR F. Bonotpr 8 0 
Te a ee -eeeeP. D, Guarmtmo 4 0 SI T’AMAVA. (Sung by Bignor Bonacich) Seunae ta ..G. Sanprintr 4 0 
JULIET. Valse....... sescceecccecceeesccevesk. D., Guatigtmo 4 0 GIULETTA. Valse ...cccccsscsceccccsseeceesks D, Guarsetmo 4 0 
WHEN WE ARE PARTED ........++ee0e000-0. BLUMENTHAL. 3 0 NOTTE E GIORNO sn succeudgucstuves eis D. Guetrumo 4 0 
MY QUEEN. (In D and E) seeeee seeeeecececeees eds BLUMENTHAL 4 0 IL MESSAGGERO | EERE ae are sta, D. GuG@LieELMo 40 
ELISE PVT “YYTTTTTITITTTTTI TTT TTT TTT. Buock.ey, Jun. 4 0 L'ANGE ET LENFANT (French Song) ........Auice Mary SuttH 8 0 
THE SONGS OF WALES. Eprtep sy JOHN THOMAS. 
(IN MONTHLY PARTS.) 
Parts 1, 2, and 3, Now Ready - - VASGLISN ONE SHILLING EACH. 
LONDON: JU 73 ) 
J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. _- 
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